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MAINE’S MEMORIAL TO 
WILLIAM LADD 


URSUANT to an Act of the State 
Legislature, passed March 15, 1927, 
the State of Maine celebrated the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the birth 
of William Ladd and the one hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
American Peace Society, at Center Minot, 
Maine, July 21. In the presence of a 
large gathering of men and women, the 
Governor of the State unveiled there a 
huge boulder upon which is a bronze tab- 
let with the inscription printed on the 
front cover of this magazine. The names 
of the Executive Committee, the Program, 
and the addresses delivered upon that oc- 
casion appear elsewhere in these columns. 
The ceremony throughout was a fitting 
tribute not only to William Ladd but to 
the spirit of Maine. The will of such a 
commonwealth to preserve the memory of 
such a man is an expression of the most 
hopeful thing in the conscience of the 
State. In behalf of every member of the 
American Peace Society, we thank His 
Excellency, the Governor of the State, 
Hon. Ralph O. Brewster; the Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, Dr. Kenneth 
C. M. Sills; every member of the com- 
mittee in charge of the celebration, and all 
who spoke and helped upon that occasion. 
The monument which they dedicated there 
beside the open road, amid the scenes long 
dear to William Ladd, is a permanent 
finger pointing to America’s most cherished 
ideal, justice between nations. 
It was a gracious thing for the State 
thus to memorialize a great man and to 





pay its homage to the Society which one 
hundred years ago he founded and 
cherished. Every member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society will be glad to know 
that the people of the State of Maine pur- 
pose, furthermore, to make the unveiling 
of that monument the beginning of a fur- 
ther labor to educate peoples everywhere 
in the beneficent life that was William 
Ladd. 


WILLIAM LADD AND MODERN 
BUSINESS 

O ONE is more concerned for the 

maintenance of peace between na- 
tions than the business men of our United 
States. While heretofore foreign wars 
have greatly benefited the United States 
in terms of wealth, such as our war of 
the Revolution, our war with Mexico, and 
our war with Spain, the World War left 
us with a national debt of twenty-six times 
that of 1913. National debts jumped 
from $43,000,000,000 in 1913 to $265,- 
000,00,000 in 1920. During the same 
period the United States per capita debt 
increased from $11.00 to $225.00; Great 
Britain from $78.00 to $850.00, and 
France from $160.00 to $1,150.00. The 
Panama Canal cost approximately $400,- 
000,000. In 1918 the war was costing 
$10,000,000 an hour, a Panama Canal 
every one and two-thirds days, 465 canals 
altogether. If we were to add the indirect 
cost of the war, the total reached 930 
canals. The annual bill for war interest 
is now $9,000,000,000, five times that of 
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1913. 13,000,000 boys were killed in the 
war and 13,000,000 ruined as producers, 
a total of 26,000,000 taken from the fields 
of production. Foreign governments owe 
the United States approximately $11,- 
000,000,000. Our private investments 
abroad are known to be from $11,000,- 
000,000 to $13,500,000,000. These for- 
eign investments are increasing. Be- 
tween January and July 1 of this year 
American underwriters offered foreign 
capital securities of a par value of more 
than $1,053,164,000, as compared with 
slightly more than $794,277,000 in the 
first half of 1927. This is the first time 
in the history of America that private 
loans in foreign countries have exceeded 
a billion dollars in six months. Our coun- 
try is the creditor nation of the world. 
Business men must know that the security 
of their capital depends as never before 
upon the maintenance of peace between 
nations. 

Furthermore, the interest of American 
business depends increasingly upon the ex- 
tension of foreign markets. Our total 
production in this country is increasing 
more rapidly than our population. This 
increase is not uniform in all lines of 
business, but the total increase is a fact. 
Science and new inventions are reducing 
costs, while readjustments and swift 
changes are following rapidly in the wake 
of technical knowledge and skill. Our 
credit position has never been so strong. 
But the dangers of fluctuating exchanges, 
of inflation, of speculation, are second only 
to the possibility of a national disaster 
such as a crop failure or the outbreak of 
a major war. With the exception of a 
few possible profiteers, such as the manu- 
facturers of armaments and munitions, 
every line of business would be threatened, 
if not destroyed, by another war. Since 
we must increase our sales abroad if the 
curve of business is to continue upward, 
and since the stabilities of peace are essen- 
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tial to the success which is already ours, 
it is not surprising that business men are 
concerned with the problem of substi- 
tuting the modes of justice for the ways 
of war between nations. 

The man who more than any other first 
showed the way for nations to settle their 
disputes without recourse to war was Wil- 
liam Ladd. It is not necessary to go into 
all of that man’s views upon the problems 
of peace and war. His plan has been 
clearly and fully stated in an immortal 
document which was published to the 
world in the year 1840. The proposal was 
a simple one. It was founded upon the 
experience of the American States. It 
proposed two things: first, recurring con- 
ferences for the extension of the principles 
of international law, and, second, a 
judicial body to function for the nations 
as does the Supreme Court of the United 
States for the States of the American 
Union. Ladd believed, and history con- 
firmed his faith, that there can be no peace 
between nations except it be based upon 
justice. That is the way peace is main- 
tained between our forty-eight free, 
sovereign, independent States, who, in 
their relations with each other, have found 
a way to settle their disputes without re- 
course to arms. The principles of justice 
between these States have been affirmed in 
terms of law mutually agreed upon. In 
case of dispute as to the meaning of the 
law, a tribunal exists capable at last of 
interpreting the law to the mutual satis- 
faction of all. That is the way of peace 
between nations. There is no other way. 

That William Ladd was led to enunciate 
these principles, to found one hundred 
years ago a society devoted to their ex- 
tension, is a tribute to him as to the 
founders of this Republic. Nothing is of 
more importance to the business men of 
this country than that they should learn 
of William Ladd and bend their utmost 
efforts to the realization of his plan. 




















FRANK S. KELLOGG 


RANK 8S. KELLOGG, Secretary of 
State for the United States, deserves 
the acclaim of his fellows. His efforts to 
bring about a universal treaty by which 
the nations shall renounce war as an in- 
strument of national policy have been re- 
ferred to in these columns heretofore. It 
has been a work of a devoted and in- 
telligent man. 

And now, due to his efforts, an agree- 
ment has practically been reached for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Chile and Peru. Happily this comes 
at a time when our State Department is 
placing Alexander P. Moore as our diplo- 
matic representative to Peru and William 
S. Culbertson as our Ambassador to Chile, 
neither of whom can be said to have any 
prejudice for or against Peru or Chile. 
Since there have been no diplomatic rela- 
tions between Chile and Peru since 1910, 
and since the Tacna-Arica dispute has 
been hanging for 45 years, this resumption 
of diplomatic relations between these 
countries with their bitter enmities is a 
most promising fact. It is a tribute to 
the tact and intelligence of Secretary 
Kellogg. 

But far from the least of the Secre- 
tary’s services is his attempt to promote 
on a larger field the processes of peace be- 
tween the States of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Due largely to his initiative, the 
sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States at Habana, Cuba, adopted on 
February 18, 1928, its resolution con- 
demning war as an instrument of national 
policy and pleading for the pacific settle- 
ment of conflicts between States. The 
resolution contemplates the adoption by 
the twenty-one American Republics of the 
methods of obligatory arbitration for the 
pacific settlement of their differences of a 
juridical character. Since there are no 
questions that may not become juridical, 
the proposal to adopt obligatory arbitra- 
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tion for such questions arising between our 
Western States assumes proportions of im- 
portance. Upon Mr. Kellogg’s initiative 
the American Republics will meet in 
Washington December 10, next, for the 
purpose of giving conventional form to the 
proposal. The conference in December 
will be made up of instructed juristcon- 
sults. Every possible step will be taken 
to promote progressive arbitration. The 
convention or conventions agreed upon in 
December will be submitted forthwith to 
the respective governments for ratification. 
Our United States will be represented by 
Charles Evans Hughes and Mr. Kellogg 
himself. 

It will not be forgotten that Mr. Kellogg 
was one of the representatives of the 
United States at the fifth International 
Conference of American States held in 
Santiago, Chile, from March 25 to May 
3, 1923; and that at that conference a 
draft treaty was unanimously agreed to, 
which treaty was drawn by the distin- 
guished international jurist of Paraguay, 
Manuel Gondra. This treaty has already 
been ratified by ten of the American gov- 
ernments, including Mexico who was not 
represented at Santiago. The treaty was 
drawn for the express purpose of avoiding 
or preventing conflicts between the Ameri- 
can States. It contained the principle 
of the Kellogg-Briand multilateral treaty. 
It was drawn in the interest of an im- 
mutable peace. It condemned “armed 
peace”. Its purpose was to take every 
measure necessary to avoid or prevent the 
conflicts which may eventually occur be- 
tween the States of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This treaty of ten articles provides 
that all controversies incapable of settle- 
ment through diplomatic channels or 
otherwise, shall be submitted for investi- 
gation and report to a commission of five 
members. This commission of inquiry 
shall investigate the facts in the contro- 
versy and submit a report. Following 
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the submission of the report, six months’ 
time will be allowed for renewed negotia- 
tions in order to bring about a settlement 
of the dispute. Nothing in the treaty 
abrogates other treaties or conventions al- 
ready in existence. Secretary Kellogg 
proposes that this very important treaty 
be ratified by the rest of the American 
Republics at the earliest possible moment 
and that it form a basis for the discussions 
of the conference in December. This is 
statesmanlike business. It, too, is an illus- 
tration of the Kellogg way of doing things. 


DEMOCRATS VERSUS 
REPUBLICANS 
HE Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms are now available. As far as 
the two major political parties have any 
official programs in the international field, 
they are set forth in these platforms. The 
portions of the Republican platform re- 
lating to foreign policies were printed in 
the last number of this journal. The 
Democratic platform in its utterances 
upon foreign policies appears elsewhere 
in these columns. 

Comparing these two statements, there 
is a difference between them upon one of 
the most important of our international 
problems, namely, the tariff. The Repub- 
licans and the Democrats are for a tariff, 
the Republicans for protection, the Demo- 
crats for the maintenance of legitimate 
business and a high standard of wages 
for American labor. There is no differ- 
ence here. Both are for a protective 
tariff. The Republicans, however, hint at 
the necessity for a revision upward of the 
present tariff laws in the case of certain 
industries, not mentioned. The Demo- 
crats would reduce certain monopolistic 
and extortionate tariff rates, not men- 
tioned. There seems a slight difference 
here. The Democrats regret the domina- 
tion of the Wilson Tariff Commission by 








the Executive. Upon this the Republicans 
are silent. So much for the tariff. 

The Republicans are opposed to the 
cancellation of foreign debts and approve 
the policy of settling these foreign debts 
and the return of alien private property. 
Upon these matters the Democrats are 
silent. 

The Republicans are proud of the 
Briand-Kellogg multilateral treaty, and 
the Democrats are in favor of the outlawry 
of war. The Republicans have something 
to say about their policy in Mexico, in 
Canada, in Latin America, in China. 
They stand for the principle of noninter- 
ference in the political affairs of other 
nations. They stand on the refusal of this 
Government to become a member of the 
League of Nations. The Democrats be- 
lieve also in noninterference and mention 
Mexico and Nicaragua by name. The 
Democrats are opposed to the President 
entering into and carrying out agreements 
with a government for the protection of 
such government against revolution with- 
out the consent of the Senate, as provided 
in the United States Constitution. But 
the Democrats recognize the Monroe Doc- 
trine as a cardina! principle of this Gov- 
ernment. The Democrats condemn the 
Washington treaty of 1921 and the efforts 
of President Coolidge to correct that mis- 
take with a conference at Geneva, which 
has failed. The Democrats favor a re- 
newed interest in Armenia, the granting 
of independence to the Philippines and 
steps toward statehood for Porto Rico. 
They do not mention the League of 
Nations. 

Both parties are for peace between na- 
tions, arbitration, conciliation, conference, 
and limitation of armament by interna- 
tional agreement. The Republicans do 
not mention these methods of settlement 
by name, but the attitude of the party is 
implied in its treatment of the general 
subject of foreign policy. 
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It is difficult to see that either party 
is any more advanced in its international 
policies than four years ago. Neither 
seems to recognize that tariffs spread their 
iniquities all over the world; that the im- 
provement of our international relations 
is the major concern of statesmen; that 
injustice between nations is the prime 
provocation of war; that the promotion of 
justice between nations is of more im- 
portance to the United States today than 
ever before in its history. Upon the inter- 
national plane the Republicans and the 
Democrats are Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee, respectively. Their programs as set 
forth in their platform are just about 
worthy of those two distinguished friends 
of Alice in Carroll-dum. 


SPORT AS A PROMOTER OF 
PEACE 


HEN the most varied team that has 

ever represented the United States 
at the Olympic Games sailed out of New 
York harbor July 11, they carried with 
them the best wishes of all our people. 
More, they carried with them the oppor- 
tunity not only to add to the reputation 
of the United States, but the challenge to 
promote acquaintance and friendship be- 
tween our country and foreign peoples. 
They are the new Lindberghs of a new 
day. 

The enterprising Hollanders have 
erected an “Olympic city” of 128 acres 
within twenty minutes’ tramway ride from 
the center of Amsterdam, the Dutch me- 
tropolis. Neither pains nor expense has 
been spared to furnish a proper setting 
for the ninth modern Olympic Games, 
which are to be held July 28 to August 
12. It is clear that the world is to see 


this year in Amsterdam one of the great- 
est international athletic pageants the 
world has ever known. The new stadium 
is capable of holding 47,000 spectators. 
A special tank has been constructed for 
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the swimmers and divers. The athletic 
events, with the exception of the rowing, 
sailing and other aquatic contests, will 
be centralized within this stadium. 
Besides the track and field men, there 
is the wrestling team of fourteen, the row- 
ing team of thirty-one, the California 
eight, the track and field women, the 
swimmers and divers, both men and 
women—28 in all; the water polo team, 
the four candidates for the modern pen- 
tathlon, jumpers, shooters, fencers, 
cyclers, boxers, and the rest. The 268 
or so American althletes will live aboard 
the Roosevelt until the ship returns to 
New York late in August. The ship will 
be anchored off the Olympic city and the 
athletes taken on and off in tenders. It 
is believed that our track and field, swim- 
ming and boxing, rowing and wrestling 
squads stand a good chance of winning. 
It will be recalled that they won the 
championship at Paris in 1924. They are 
stronger this year. Since the modern re- 
vival of the Olympic Games in 1896, the 
United States has always won the track 
and field team championship. There are 
nineteen girls who will compete in five of 
the contests. There will be altogether 
twenty-two track and field events for the 
men. It is believed by those on the in- 
side that our women should win from 
one to two events and that our men should 
win at least a half of their contests. 
Whatever the outcome on the score 
board, the inevitable result will be an 
added respect and friendship between all 
lands. While it is a German saying that 
the best of sport is to do the deed and 
say nothing, a very true saying, the doing 
of the deed and saying nothing promotes 
respect even when one fails. To win is not 
the chief end of sport. To play the game 
worthily, to do one’s best, to show some 
efficiency, sincerely to congratulate one’s 
superior, to exhibit fairness of spirit, 
these are the things that make up sport. 
They are important factors in religion. 
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Sports demand a fine sense of honor. 
They represent human conduct on the 
plain of nobility. They are expressions 
of human aspiration in the realm of con- 
flict, leaving no bitterness. They are 
perhaps man’s best “moral equivalent for 
war.” 


HARLES EVANS HUGHES would, 

of course, make an excellent member 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice to succeed John Bassett Moore, 
resigned. In our opinion, there could be 
no better. It is gratifying to learn that 
he has been nominated by such groups of 
jurists as the English, the Swedish, and 
that he is favored by other similar bodies 
from various parts of the world. Since 
Germany is now a member of the League 
of Nations and the United States is not, 
it would seem better judgment, however, 
to select some such man as Dr. Walter 
Simons, one-time President of Germany 
and now Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Germany. 


HE relations between Poland and 

Lithuania do not seem to be any bet- 
ter than before the efforts to bring them 
together. Early in July the negotiations 
reached a deadlock, with the result that 
their differences are to be submitted again 
to the League of Nations in September. 
At the same time it was announced that 
Marshall Pilsudski has changed his plan 
for a long vacation in Hungary and de- 
cided to remain in Poland. He considers 
the months ahead to be precarious. 

The Sejm Deputies did not take their 
chiding meekly, as the Marshall had ex- 
pected, and he fears they might rise and 
assert themselves if he were beyond the 
border of the country. Therefore he will 
stay on the job, and he has so informed 
President Moscicki. 
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That he means a new coup détat should 
his powers be questioned is generally be- 
lieved here. His health, though it has 
improved in the last two months, is still 
not good. He means to rest at his coun- 
try home for several months, but he will 
keep a keen eye on the political situation. 

It would appear that Vilna is still the 
stumbling block, the most serious problem 
facing Pilsudski. Poland does not take 
kindly to Lithuania’s new constitution 
proclaimed May 15 last. Article 5 of this 
constitution provides that the capital of 
Lithuania is Vilna, but that it may be 
provisionally placed elsewhere by special 
law. Since Poland is in possession of this 
city, the feeling between the two powers 
is highly inflamed. Provisions were made 
for an arbitration court for settling the 
difficulties and for the prevention of a 
military attack by either party. Poland, 
however, inserted a clause fixing the 
boundary between Poland and Lithuania 
according to the League proposals of 1927. 
Lithuania has insisted on holding to the 
boundary line set forth in her treaty with 
the Soviets in July, 1920, leaving Vilna 
on Lithuanian territory. Here surely is a 
problem for the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. 


HAT Australia is doing her bit to 

promote the cause of peace between 
nations is an illustration of the universal- 
ity of that work. The Peace Committee 
of the Society of Friends located in Mel- 
bourne is already taking steps to declare 
the views of its members upon the problem 
of armaments. They invited 200 organiza- 
tions to take part in a conference on the 
26th of July, and laid plans for holding 
large public demonstrations on Armistice 
Day, Sunday, November 11. Their ap- 
peal was to commercial, financial, indus- 
trial, political, religious, and other or- 
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ganizations. Mr. Justice Higgins, of the 
High Court of Australia, presided at the 
conference. The net result was an agree- 
ment upon one resolution as the central 
point of emphasis for the demonstrations 
in November. The resolution reads: 


“We, citizens of Australia, declare our 
detestation of war and our earnest desire 
for permanent peace based on general dis- 
armament and international friendship 
and co-operation, and pledge ourselves to 
support the federal government in all its 


efforts towards the achievement of this 
aim.” 


These Friends are inviting nearly 300 
organizations and individuals of Africa, 
North and South America, Asia, and 
Europe to co-operate by taking whatever 
similar action seems, in the light of local 
knowledge, to be most effective. This in- 
vitation has been received by the American 
Peace Society. We are glad thus publicly 
to congratulate these laborers in the 
Australian vineyard and to recommend 
their proposal to every friend of interna- 
tional peace. These good people of 
Australia are evidently sensible folk. 
They recognize the obvious difficulties to 
be overcome before disarmament can be 
achieved ; but they realize that these dif- 
ficulties must be faced. They are not un- 
mindful of the pressure of population, of 
the problems incident to food supplies and 
raw materials and to boundary disputes. 
Their position is, however, that these mat- 
ters cannot be settled satisfactorily by 
war; that, indeed, war makes these prob- 
lems more difficult of solution. They be- 
lieve that declarations of friendliness 
toward other peoples and the expression of 
general desire for disarmament by large 
numbers the world over will tend to create 
an atmosphere favorable to their solution. 
They believe that it is time that men cease 
fighting each other and join together to 
combat famine and disease and the 
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destructive forces of nature generally. We 
subscribe most heartly to the letter and 
to the spirit of this Australian resolution. 


HE Hon.J.RAMSAY MacDONALD 

recently contributed an article to The 
Nation entitled “War and America.” In 
it is a paragraph to which we are glad to 
call the attention of our readers. 


“Ts, then, the outlook for peace hope- 
less? By no means. It is indeed most 
hopeful and will remain so for this gen- 
eration if handled with practical knowl- 
edge and skill. The organization of peace 
must depend upon the assent of the na- 
tions, and to get that the nations them- 
selves must find that the agreement, what- 
ever it is, meets their needs and allays 
their suspicions, especially the suspicion 
that if they do the right thing in sincerity 
they may be victimized by those who either 
do not do it at all or do it with reservations 
in their hearts. This means that the first 
stage in an agreement must consist in all 
nations putting their difficulties on the 
table in order that from them constructive 
plans may arise. That is the method 
which was begun at Geneva in 1924, when, 
for the first time, a government took the 
initiative in declaring that war ought to 
be ended by common edict, and also when 
it was found that, as a means to that 
end, it was necessary to define an aggres- 
sive state and to give collective security 
so that disarmament could follow and the 
habit of arbitration be begun. Some water 
has run under the bridges since then, and 
it may be that, were we to return to the 
task, we might find possibilities that were 
not apparent in 1924. Mr. Kellogg’s re- 
cent note to France, raising the same point 
in the same way as was, first of all, done 
at Geneva in 1924, will in due course re- 
veal whether such possibilities now exist. 
Be that as it may, the method of first 
ascertaining the state of mind of nations 
is the only one that will make peace efforts 
fruitful. It is the method of patiently 
building up an agreement, in contradis- 
tinction to that of launching proposals 
like lifeboats and asking nations to 
scramble on board.” 
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NEW GOVERNMENT IN 
GERMANY 


1X weeks elapsed between the last par- 
liamentary elections in Germany, 
which took place on May 20, and the 
formation of a new Cabinet based on the 
party composition of the new Reichstag. 
For the first half of this period, the Marx 
Cabinet, which was in power at the time 
of the elections, continued in office. It re- 
signed on June 12, the day before the new 
Reichstag assembled for the first time, and 
Herr Hermann Miiller-Franken, the 
leader of the Socialist Party, was entrusted 
by President Hindenburg with the task of 
forming the next government. Herr 
Miiller accepted the mandate, but it was 
only three weeks later that he finally suc- 
ceeded in forming a cabinet. 


Composition of the New Reichstag 


The new Reichstag—the fourth since 
the establishment of the German Repub- 
lic—differs markedly from the preceding 
one in its party composition. The May 
election showed a distinct swing to the 
left, as may be seen from the following 
figures, the numbers in parentheses refer- 
ring to the number of seats held by each 
party in the last Reichstag: 


Party. Seats. 
CES dncccccccccvncceuse 54 (45) 
PE aivesttedseeeeeeewns 152 (131) 
NS: sh ceceanadeveseaecee 25 (32) 
German Peasants’ Party ...... 8 (—) 
EE ce ne cet cen swe werueun 62 (69) 
BOOMOGRES PALEF cccccccccesceee 23 = (18) 
Bavarian People’s Party ....... 16 3=(19) 
German People’s Party ........ 44 (51) 
National Socialists (Hitler ‘“Fas- 

EE oa ee cep cenaeaiaah 12 (14) 
ED. cccuccveneuestees 73 (108) 
ET ee ee Pe 3 (8) 
Christian-National Peasants’ 

Party (including three Hano- 

WHEEND cecccccccccscveccsccs 13 (—) 
Saxon Peasants ....cccccccccce 2 (—) 
People’s Rights Party (for re- 

WRIGTIRREION) ccccccccsesccoce (—) 


The loss by the Nationalists of 30 seats 


and the gain by the Socialists of 21 seats, 
shifted the balance in the Reichstag from 
the right to the left. As a result, the 
Marx Cabinet, which was supported by a 
coalition of the Nationalists, the Center, 
and the two People’s parties, could no 
longer command a working majority. A 
new coalition had to be formed, with the 
Socialists, as the largest single party, in 
a predominant position. Hence Herr 
Miiller’s appointment to the chancellor- 
ship. 
The Difficulties of Cabinet-Making 


The formation of a new coalition proved 
to be a task of great difficulty. The 
participation in the new government of 
the two extreme parties, the Nationalists 
and the Communists, was automatically 
excluded. In the nature of things, only 
four of the principal parties could con- 
ceivably co-operate: the Socialists, the 
Democrats, the Center, and the German 
People’s Party. United into a working 
parliamentary majority, these parties 
would have constituted what is known in 
German political circles as the “Grand 
Coalition.” It was such a coalition that 
Herr Miiller attempted at first to create 

His efforts in this direction failed, be- 
cause of the differences existing between 
his party, the Socialists, and the Popu- 
lists, or the German People’s Party. He 
then attempted to form what is known in 
Germany as the “Weimar Coalition,” con- 
sisting of the Socialists, the Democrats 
and the Center—so called because at the 
Constituent Assembly at Weimar, which 
drew up the republican constitution, these 
three parties held a predominant position. 
But a “Weimar Coalition” would have 
been too weak to constitute a basis for a 
stable government: even if it included 
some of the intermediate small parties, it 
would have commanded a majority of 
hardly a score of votes. The idea was 
therefore discarded, after very brief con- 
sideration. 

One of the principal demands made by 
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the Populists was a simultaneous reconsti- 
tution of the Prussian Government, which 
has since the end of the war consisted of 
a “Weimar Coalition.” The Populists 
made their inclusion in the Prussian Cabi- 
net a condition to their participation in a 
“Grand Coalition” in the Reichstag. To 
this demand the Socialist Prime Minister 
of Prussia, Herr Braun, would not con- 
sent, and the situation appeared to be in 
a deadlock. 


Cabinet of Personalities 


The way out of the difficulty was finally 
found by way of a new formula, invented, 
it is said, by Dr. Stresemann. Under this 
formula, Germany is to have a “Cabinet 
of Personalities,” rather than of party 
leaders. In a sense this solution is mere 
political camouflage, but it has served its 
purpose, and Herr Miiller has at last suc- 
ceeded in forming a cabinet. 

The composition of the new Cabinet, 
which is the 17th Republican Ministry in 
Germany, is as follows: 

Chancellor, Miiller-Franken (Socialist) ; 
Occupied Territories and Transportation, 
von Guérard (Center); Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Stresemann (German People’s 
Party); Interior, Severing (Socialist) ; 
Labor, Wissell (Socialist) ; Finance, Dr. 
Hilferding (Socialist) ; Economic Affairs, 
Dr. Curtius (German People’s Party) ; 
Justice, Koch-Weser (Democrat); Food 
Supply, Dietrich-Baden (Democrat) ; 
Post, Schitzel (Bavarian People’s Party) ; 
Reichswehr, General Groener (non-party). 

Thus the “Cabinet of Personalities con- 
sists of prominent representatives of all 
the parties which would have been in- 
cluded in the “Grand Coalition,” with this 
difference, however: the cabinet has been 
formed without agreement on a definite 
declaration of principles, and the various 
parties represented in it do not, therefore, 
consider themselves pledged in advance, as 
would have been the case had a “Grand 
Coalition” been really formed. The new 
government is, nevertheless, such a coali- 
tion in everything but name, and it is ex- 
pected that by the autumn a “Grand 
Coalition” will really be created. 


Policy of the Miller Government 


On July 3, Chancellor Miiller, in a 
speech delivered in the Reichstag, outlined 
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the program of his government. Ger- 
many’s foreign policy, he said, would con- 
tinue on its present lines; it aimed at 
friendly understanding and takes no 
thought of revenge. ‘The government 
hopes it would lead it to honest co- 
operation with the Powers to effect the 
political and industrial reconstruction of 
Europe. Foremost among Germany’s dif- 
ficulties are the questions of the Rhine- 
land and the Saar. With the unanimous 
support of the nation, the government is 
convinced of its claim to the immediate 
freeing of these territories. Only 18 months 
remain until the final date (1930) fore- 
seen by the Treaty of Versailles for the 
evacuation of the Second Zone of Occupa- 
tion, but if the question were solved 
merely by the lapse of time a great op- 
portunity to promote the policy of under- 
standing would be lost. It is to be hoped 
that the Occupying Powers would adopt 
this view; the problem is clear and simple, 
and only good will is needed. 

The Chancellor reaffirmed Germany’s 
loyalty to the League of Nations, and said 
that in this direction the question of gen- 
eral disarmament stands in the forefront 
of his preoccupations. Germany’s dis- 
armament is complete, and no State has 
done as much for this cause. Germany 
has been the first State unreservedly to 
accept the United States proposal for the 
renunciation of war, and would do every- 
thing possible to further that great con- 
ception. All this gives her the right 
energetically to demand that general dis- 
armament should now be effectively car- 
ried out. A situation in which a great 
country like Germany stands disarmed 
among States armed to the teeth is an im- 
possible one to prolong. 

The reparation question is one of de- 
cisive importance for the industrial and 
financial future of Germany. The Dawes 
Plan has worked smoothly, and has been 
loyally carried out by Germany. The ex- 
perts themselves had foreseen the pos- 
sibility of a final settlement, and the con- 
dition for this now exist. The moment 
for its conclusion cannot yet be clearly 
seen, but the interested parties might be 
convinced that an early settlement is not 
only desirable but possible. The success 
of efforts to reach one would presuppose 
mutual understanding on the part of the 
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parties, a reasonable industrial policy, and 
the assurance of a supportable existence 
for Germany, which would loyally co-oper- 
ate in efforts finally to solve a question of 
the greatest importance both to her own 
industry and that of the world. 

In internal affairs Herr Miiller’s speech 
had little to raise either enthusiasm or 
anger. A passage with a Socialist ring re- 
ferred to the growing power of cartels, 
trusts, and similar organizations. If, the 
Chancellor said, the spontaneous will to 
co-operate with the government and to 
allow it a clear insight into their activi- 
ties were not forthcoming, legislation 
would be introduced to give the govern- 
ment the necessary powers. The govern- 
ment would ratify the Washington eight- 
hour Convention. The proposal, passed 
by the Reichsrat, to make August 11 
“Republican Constitution Day,” would be 
placed before the Reichtag. The govern- 
ment would examine the question of elec- 
toral reform with the idea of bringing 
Deputies into closer touch with their con- 
stituencies while preserving proportional 
representation. 


French Comments on the Chancellor’s Speech 
The controversial character of Herr 
Miiller’s speech rendered it inevitable that 
in the French comments there should be 
a good deal of plain speaking also. It 
is agreed in Paris that the observations 
of the Socialist Chancellor on the vital 
matters at issue between Germany and the 
Entente countries might just as easily 
have been made by his predecessor. In 
other words, it is recognized that German 
foreign policy on such matters as the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, the revision 
of the Dawes Plan, and the problem of 
disarmament remains unchanged. 

The speech has thus served the useful 
purpose of provoking a fresh examination 
of France’s own attitude towards her 
neighbor on the same questions. Though 
the policy of the new Government is so 
very like that of the old, one new aspect 
is remarked upon—namely, that this is 
the first occasion on which the abandon- 
ment of a policy of revenge has been 
officially announced as part of a German 
Government’s program. The evacuation 
of the Rhineland is demanded by Herr 
Miiller’s Government with exactly the 
arguments as hitherto—namely, 


same 
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that the conditions of the Peace Treaty 
have been fulfilled. It is denied in Paris 
that this is so. Germany, it is remarked, 
has merely complied with the Allies’ de- 
mands in respect of disarmament, and has 
so far punctually paid the Dawes an- 
nuities. 

But it is evident from the comments on 
this phase of the discussion that French 
opinion is not quite clear as to the best 
course. The Occupation is obviously not 
regarded as essential in itself. It is rather 
an object for negotiation, and, if Germany 
saw her way to offering something sub- 
stantial in exchange for evacuation, it is 
probable that on the French side the 
aspect of “security” could be given a less 
important réle. In other words, evacua- 
tion before the due date is apparently 
to be had for a price. There is so far no 
indication as to what the price would 
be. Since the Thoiry negotiations fell 
through the attitude most noticeable in 
Germany has been that, as the evacuation 
of the Rhineland must eventually take 
place by the mere passage of time, it would 
be foolish to purchase it at the price of 
some permanent guarantee. It is noted 
that Herr Miiller does not admit either an 
obligation on the part of Germany to 
furnish guarantees for security or the 
right of the Entente countries to demand 
the control of a neutral zone by the League: 
of Nations. 


FRENCH FRANC ON THE 
GOLD BASIS 


N JUNE 24, the French Chamber of 

Deputies and the Senate passed, by 
overwhelming majorities, the Stabilization 
Bill placed before them the day before by 
the Poincaré Government. With this act, 
the process of French financial recovery, 
which began in the second half of 1926, 
has been completed, and France once more 
has a gold currency, although her mone- 
tary unit is now worth slightly less than 
4 cents, instead of its pre-war value of 
19.3 cents. This process has justly been 


termed the “Poincaré experiment,” since: 
the veteran Prime Minister of France, in 
his capacity of Minister of Finance, has- 
played a predominant réle in its consum- 
mation. 
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The Poincaré Experiment 


The experiment began in the critical 
days of July, 1926, when the French ex- 
change was rapidly deteriorating, and the 
franc seemed to be going the way of the 
German mark. By a brilliant piece of 
statesmanship, M. Poincaré succeeded in 
uniting all the bourgeois parties of the 
Chamber of Deputies into a combination 
above party, which he styled the National 
Union. He formed it for the express 
purpose of putting the finances on to a 
sound basis, and he retained the Ministry 
of Finance in his own hands. In reality 
he mobilized France for an economic cam- 
paign, and thus the Poincaré experiment 
was begun. 

An all-French Committee of Experts, 
somewhat on the lines of the Dawes Com- 
mittee, had already advised M. Briand’s 
Government as to the necessary steps. 
The Committee diagnosed the chief causes 
of the disturbance as being the budgetary 
deficit, the ever-present menace of the 
floating debt, and the flight of capital 
abroad. It formulated means for getting 
rid of these dangers so that a return might 
be made to stable exchanges; in fact, as a 
preliminary to the legal convertibility of 
notes into gold. 

To balance the budget it was necessary 
to increase the revenue. In May and 
June, 1926, the receipts from direct taxa- 
tion had fallen to an extent that sug- 
gested, when all allowances had been 
made for seasonal fluctuations, concerted 
evasion or even resistance. In each of 
these months it amounted to 74,000,000f., 
as compared with an average of former 
years of about 700,000,000f. The taxa- 
tion machinery was rapidly overhauled. 
By October, with a revenue of 1,705,000,- 
000f. from this source alone, the normal 
average had been passed. By dint of 
strict assessment, collection, and new taxes 
the monthly total of revenue from all 
sources was speedily doubled. Sumptu- 
ary taxes, taxes on business transactions, 
capital and turnover taxes, taxes on land, 
taxes on articles of daily use, taxes on 
every conceivable object calculated to yield 
revenue were imposed to force up the 
revenue. 


The Budget and the Public Debt 


The budget was quickly brought to a 
condition at which the maintenance of 
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an equilibriam became possible. In the 
teeth of Socialist opposition M. Poincaré 
forced his budget for 1927 through the 
Chamber and Senate, and the financial 
year closed with revenue at 43,908,000,- 
000f. and expenditure at 42,339,000,000f. 
There was thus a small surplus. An an- 
alysis of the expenditure showed that 
rather more than 50 per cent. went in the 
service of the public debt. The Estimates 
for 1928, conceived in the same spirit, 
were made to balance at 42,500,000,000f., 
equivalent to about 8,500,000,000 gold 
francs. When this is compared with the 
Budget of 1913, totalling about 5,000,- 
000,000 gold francs, the effect of thee bur- 
den of debt is at once realized. 

The debt, in fact, presented the key to 
the problem. There was afloat on October 
1, 1926, a total of 48,168 million francs 
of short-term Treasury and National De- 
fense Bonds due in periods up to one year, 
apart from all other debt. Internal in- 
debtedness is in itself no serious evil, if 
kept within reasonable bounds, but the 
service and renewal of bonds of this char- 
acter became a public danger. It was 
urgently necessary to convert this floating 
debt into long-term bonds, thereby remov- 
ing the constant disturbance of ever-re- 
curring and ever-increasing renewals, with 
all the costly administration involved. 
For this purpose a self-governing body 
called the Caisse Autonome d’Amortisse- 
ment, or Sinking Fund Department, was 
set up. The inviolability of the sinking 
fund was made part of the law of the 
Constitution at a meeting of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. Certain revenues, such as 
the tobacco monopoly, were earmarked for 
its revenues. 

But it was evident from the first that 
the work would lie rather in the direction 
of consolidating the short-term loans than 
administering a sinking fund, and so it 
proved. Between December, 1926, and 
July, 1927, the issue of all further bonds 
of one year and under had ceased, and 
the rate of interest on the two-year bonds 
had been reduced from 6 per cent. to 
4 per cent. In place of the short-term 
debt the Caisse issued Six per Cent. Con- 
version Loans with amortization properly 
provided for. The Government was thus 
relieved of the danger of large masses of 
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short-term maturities, which was one of 
the principal features of the inflationary 
period. 

Control of Exchanges 

Into the measures taken to prevent the 
further flight of capital abroad and the 
circumstances in which it gladly returned 
it is unnecessary to enter. They had their 
parallel in other countries and involved 
no new practice. With the return of con- 
fidence and the repatriation of funds sent 
abroad during the crisis the rate of the 
exchange improved almost as rapidly as 
it had depreciated. In order to avoid the 
serious economic consequences of drastic 
deflation it was found desirable to stabil- 
ize the franc de facto in the neighbor- 
hood of 124 to the pound. The exchange 
rate was kept steady at this level for about 
18 months by the operations of the Bank, 
which undertook to buy or sell all the 
gold or foreign exchange offered, and so 
retained control. 

The fixing of the rate at about 124f. 
to the pound was naturally accompanied 
by an improvement in credit, with the 
result that capital flocked into the French 
market, and this enabled the Bank to 
acquire enormous holdings of foreign ex- 
change, and to buy back £18,000,000 de- 
posited in England. In the 18 months 
of the Poincaré experiment, the item “Di- 
verse,” under which the accumulations 
figured, rose from 4,700 million francs to 
31,200 million francs. The Bank was ab- 
solved from the obligation to include in 
its fiduciary circulation any notes issued 
against foreign currencies thus acquired. 

There was, however, a limit to this pol- 
icy, which must in the long run have pro- 
duced a serious inflation of credit. In 
February last it was perceived that the 
main work had been accomplished, that 
the franc could not be further revalorized 
without bringing in its wake heavy losses 
and great hardships, and that all signs 
pointed to stabilization at the current 
rate. Apart from the inherent limitations 
to the Bank’s policy in support of the 
exchange, the fact that the franc had not 
been stabilized by law carried with it cer- 
tain disadvantages. Chief among these 
was the sense of insecurity in making 
contracts, which persisted as long as there 
was the faintest possibility that M. Poin- 
caré might elect to stabilize at some rate 
better than 124 (for example, at less than 
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100, which was the case in Italy). The 
capital market was affected because lend- 
ers, who were ready enough to put their 
money out on loan at short term for very 
low rates, thought twice before investing 
it for a long period. Money for large 
undertakings was, therefore, to be had 
only at prohibitive rates, and this pro- 
duced stagnation in industry. In the 
business world orders were kept to a min- 
imum, because in the prevailing uncer- 
tainty nobody cared to lay in large stocks. 

The signal that legal stabilization was 
actually at hand came with the flotation 
of the Five per Cent. Consolidation Loan, 
the lists for which were opened in March, 
1928. The moment was well chosen, and 
the results transcended all expectation. It 
was, in fact, a striking revelation of the 
return of public confidence. With the 
proceeds the Government was able to re- 
duce the debt to the Bank of France to 
manageable proportions. ‘Thereafter the 
way to legal stabilization was clear, pro- 
vided the rate of exchange were kept in 
the neighborhood of the figure to which 
the country had already adapted the bulk 
of its business. 


Details of the Stabilization Measure 


The text of the Stabilization Bill, 
slightly abridged, is as follows: 

Article 1. The provisions of Article 3 of 
the Law of August 5, 1914, provisionally fix- 
ing the value of notes issued by the Bank of 
France and the Bank of Algeria, are 
annulled. 

Article 2. The franc, the French monetary 
unit, consists of 65.5 milligrammes of gold, 
900/1,000 fine. Payments in gold francs of 
the former denomination, which were ar- 
ranged in earlier agreements, are not 
affected. 

Article 3. The Bank of France undertakes 
to convert its notes into gold at sight and on 
demand. It can do this either with legal gold 
currency or with gold bullion at the rate of 
65.5 milligrammes, 900/1,000 fine, per franc. 
Payments of gold may be limited to the head 
office of the Bank, and to minimum quantities 
agreed upon with the Minister of Finance. 
Conversion will be effected by the Bank of 
Algeria under similar conditions. The Bank 


of France will buy gold at its head or branch 
offices at the rate of one franc per 65.5 milli- 
grammes of gold, 900/1,000 fine, without de- 
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ducting interest, but it may deduct mint 

charges. Assay charges will be borne by the 

seller. 

Article 4. The Bank of France will keep 
a reserve of gold bullion and coin worth at 
least 35 per cent of the combined total of 
notes in circulation payable to bearer and of 
the credit balances of current accounts. 
Existing legal limits on the note issue are 
abolished. 

Article 5. The Mint will strike 100-franc 
gold coins, 900/1,000 fine, within a margin 
of accuracy of one-thousandth by value and 
two-thousandths by weight either way. These 
coins will be unlimited legal tender. 

Article 6. The date and other conditions of 
the general issue of gold coins by the Cur- 
rency Office will be fixed by government de- 
cree. In the meanwhile, coins will be struck 
only by the Bank of France, and the minting 
charge will be 40 francs per kilogramme of 
gold, 900/1,000 fine. 

Article 7. To take the place of the Bank 
of France five franc, ten franc, and 20 franc 
notes, which will be withdrawn from circula- 
tion before December 31, 1932, and will then 
cease to be legal tender, the Currency Office 
will strike, on the account of the State, silver 
coins of the nominal value of ten francs and 
20 francs, 680/1,000 fine. These must not ex- 
ceed a total value of three milliards of 
francs. (This article, which has already 
been amended by the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber, originally provided for five- 
france pieces instead of 20-francs pieces.) 
The types of the new coins will be fixed by 
special decree. No individual will be com- 
pelled to accept more than 250 francs in 
silver coins. One-third of the proceeds of the 
minting of silver coins will be paid at the 
end of each budget period into a fund for the 
upkeep of the coinage. The other two-thirds 
will be disposed of as arranged in the new 
Convention between the State and the Bank 
of France. 

Article 8. Chamber of Commerce tokens 
will be taken out of circulation as they come 
in, and coins of the same denominations will 
be issued by the State in their stead. Private 
individuals need not accept more than 50 
frances worth of aluminium-bronze alloy coins, 
or more than 10 francs worth of nickel or 
bronze coins. 

Article 9. All earlier gold and silver cur- 
rency will cease to be legal tender on the 
date of promulgation of the present law. 

Article 10. Stocks of gold and silver, held 
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by banks which have been granted powers 
of issue in colonies and protectorates where 
the franc is legal tender, will be revalued on 
the new monetary basis. The Minister of 
Finance is authorized to settle with such 
banks the conditions under which the State 
will receive credit for the resulting surplus. 

Article 11. Deposit accounts opened with 
the Central Treasury Fund by the Minister of 
Finance on December 17, 1920, are abolished. 
Article 104 of the Law of April 19, 1926, is 
withdrawn except as regards specially au- 
thorized accounts. The provisions of the 
present law will come into force on July 1, 
1928. 

Article 12. The Law of the 17th Germinal 
year XI and subsequent laws controlling the 
minting and issue of money and the export of 
currency are withdrawn. 


Position of the Bank of France 


Article 13 of the Stabilization Bill ap- 
proves the new Conventions between the 
State, the Bank of France, and the Caisse 
Autonome. 

The Bank of France undertakes in the 
new Convention to revalue in francs the 
stocks of gold in France, gold and reserves 
abroad, and silver which are shown in its 
weekly statement. It will also revalue in 
francs the bills bought by it from the 
Treasury in virtue of previous Conven- 
tions, and the gold, silver, and bills ac- 
quired in preparation for stabilization. 
The surplus created by these revaluations 
will be used to redeem the outstanding 
temporary advances of the Bank to the 
Treasury, which will therefore be freed 
from its existing debt to the Bank. Treas- 
ury bonds held by the Bank under the 
agreement of February 3, 1927, which rep- 
resent advances to foreign Governments, 
and are in fact composed by the Russian 
debt, will cease to bear interest for the 
Bank, and will be taken over and paid for 
gradually by the Caisse Autonome. 

As soon as the new law is promulgated, 
the Bank of France will place a sum of 
three milliards of francs, free of interest, 
to the credit of the Treasury account. It 
will receive in return a Treasury bond of 
the same value, due for payment at the 

expiry of the new Convention on Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. The Bank will be free to 
purchase short-dated bills for foreign issue 
banks in account with it. Its stock of 
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silver coins will be held by it for the pres- 
ent and will be transferred to the State 
as required for conversion into the new 
silver coinage. 

The Convention between the State and 
the Caisse Autonome provides for the 
transfer to the Treasury of the claim on 
Soviet Russia. If the Russian bonds are 
not redeemed by December 31, 1945, the 
outstanding balance will be paid by the 
State. The Convention between the Caisse 
Autonome and the Bank of France also 
provides for the liquidation of the Russian 
bonds. 

Thus the Bank of France acquires a 
position of great visible strength. The 
Treasury debt to it, which has played such 
an overwhelming part in its assets, now 
disappears almost altogether. Its gold 
reserves, after the re-evaluation, are suffi- 
cient to give its note-issue the 35 per cent. 
cover required by the Stabilization Law, 
while its vast holdings of foreign bills 
are ample to ensure it against exchange 
fluctuations. 


The Outlook for Financial Stability 


Stabilization is usually followed by se- 
vere and painful economic oscillations. 
France, however, has stabilized in two 
stages, the actual and the legal, and the 
economic consequences have been faced, 
and in a large measure overcome, during 
the intervening period. It is prebable 
that some rise in prices will take place, 
as the present price level is still consider- 
ably below the world level of gold prices, 
but this rise in prices need not be viewed 
with alarm, as it should give a certain 
stimulus to industry. 

But legal stabilization is at best only a 
beginning, as M. Poincaré has frequently 
pointed out. Though the Budget of 1929, 
soon to be introduced into the Chamber, 
may be purged of some of its fiscal in- 
equalities, taxation will remain heavy for 
a long time to come, and the Prime Min- 
ister, whether M. Poincaré or another, will 
be obliged to offer the same resistance to 
the vested interests. The last payments 
for restoring the devastated areas have 
been made. The prospects of trade and 
industry are bright. But it is evident 
that for the next few years no French 
Government will be able to afford any 
extravagant political experiments. If the 
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reconstructive work, of which legal stabi- 
lization is but the ground plan, is to be 
carried to its successful conclusion, it will 
only be amid domestic and foreign peace. 


VENIZELOS’S RETURN TO 
POWER 


FTER four years of retirement from 
political life, M. Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos, the famous war Prime Minister of 
Greece, has once more become head of the 
Greek Government. His return to power 
was preceded by several weeks of political 
chaos, in the course of which his prede- 
cessor, M. Zaimis, attempted several times 
to form and re-form a Cabinet. The situ- 
ation finally drifted into a deadlock, which 
could not be broken except by M. Veni- 
zelos. 


Composition of the New Cabinet 


The new Cabinet, which was sworn in 
on July 4, is made up as follows: 

M. Eleutherios Venizelos, Prime Minister; 
M. Alexander Karapanos, Foreign Affairs; 
M. K. Zavitzianos, Interior; +M. Themis- 
tocles Sophoulis, War; M. Pericles Argyro- 
poulos, Marine; * M. George Maris, Finance; 
+M. I. Kanavos, Agriculture; Dr. Chris- 
tomanos, Communications; M. Emmanuel- 
ides, Public Welfare; M. P. Petrides, Jus- 
tice; M. P. Vourloumis, National Economy; 
General Kallidopoulos, Governor-General of 
Macedonia. 

* Member of the late 10th Zaimis Cabinet. 


+ Member of the fourth Venizelos Cabinet. 


M. Venizelos first became Prime Minis- 
ter of Greece on October 18, 1910, under 
King George I., and held office until 
March 6, 1915, in the next reign. He 
was recalled to office by King Constantine 
on August 16, 1915, but again resigned 
on October 6, 1915, just after the occupa- 
tion of Salonika by the Allies. 

On September 26, 1916, he became head 
of the Provisional Government at Salon- 
ika in armed opposition to the Crown, 
but on June 17, 1917, he regularized his 
position by becoming Prime Minister of 
King Alexander, whom he and the Allies 
had set up after the first deposition of 
King Constantine. 

After the death of King Alexander 
from the result of a monkey’s bite, M. 
Venizelos was overthrown by the General 
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Election which led to the restoration of 
King Constantine, and resigned office into 
the hands of the then Regent, Admiral 
Kounduriotis—who is now President of 
the Republic—on November 18, 1920. He 
became Prime Minister for the fourth 
time on January 11, 1924, during the 
Regency of the Admiral which covered the 
closing weeks of the reign of King George 
Il., after presiding over the Constituent 
Assembly which had met on January 6. 

Owing to bad health M. Venizelos re- 
signed his fourth Premiership on Febru- 
ary 4, 1924, and soon afterwards an- 
nounced his irrevocable decision to retire 
from political life. This decision was, 
however, revoked a few weeks ago, and 
towards the end of May M. Kaphandaris 
found that M. Venizelos was taking so 
active an interest in the fortunes of the 
Progressive Liberal Party (which he had 
been leading for four years) that he re- 
signed the leadership, which was at once 
assumed by M. Venizelos. 


The New Cabinet’s Program 


At the first meeting of the new Cabinet 
M. Venizelos explained his program. He 
claimed to be making no extravagant 
statement when he said that the country 
was struggling, and would unfortunately 
have to struggle for a long time to come, 
against overwhelming economic difficul- 
ties, and that the problem of securing a 
tolerable means of livelihood had become 
acute to the middle classes. There are 
two ways of remedying this, first an in- 
crease of production by extending pro- 
ductive works and enlarging its sources, 
and by assuring harmonious relations be- 
tween capital and labor; and, secondly, 
by rigorous economy in the public expen- 
diture. He recommended to Ministers 
when sanctioning expenditure to ask their 
consciences whether it is absolutely indis- 
pensable, and also to limit the number of 
superfluous officials by not filling places 
rendered vacant by those who leave the 
service, 

The Prime Minister promised to assure 
a good administration and asked the Min- 
isters to regulate their activities in the 
coming general election in such a way as 
to convince an unbiased critic that the 
election is perfectly straightforward. The 
presence in the Cabinet of two Ministers 
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(M. Zavitzianos and Dr. Antonios Chris- 
tomanos) who do not belong to the Lib- 
eral Party, but are equally inspired with 
the conviction that unless the struggle 
as to the form of government came to an 
end and the work of stabilizing the Re- 
public was completed it would be impos- 
sible to secure better days for Greece, con- 
stitutes an additional guarantee for the 
Opposition that the elections would be 
honestly conducted. 

The Cabinet has decided to dissolve the 
Chamber. 


NEW CABINET IN EGYPT 


HE Cabinet of Mustapha Pasha 

Nahas, which came into power several 
months ago, was forced to resign on June 
25, as a result of disclosures regarding 
the personal integrity of its leaders made 
the day before by the Liberal press. These 
disclosures were made at the height of an 
already existing political crisis, and ren- 
dered inevitable a change of cabinet. 

The Nahas Cabinet, while predomi- 
nantly made up of the representatives of 
the Wafd (extreme nationalist) Party, 
also contained representatives of the 
Liberal Party. Lately, considerable fric- 
tion developed between the two Liberal 
Ministers and their Wafdist colleagues, 
with the result that the former resigned. 
While the Prime Minister was attempting 
to fill the vacancies from the ranks of his 
own party, a veritable bombshell was ex- 
ploded by his erstwhile colleagues, and he 
was forced out together with his whole 
Cabinet. 


Charges Against the Prime Minister 

The charges against the Prime Minister 
were contained in a series of documents 
alleged to have been signed by Mustapha 
Pasha Nahas, Wissa Bey Wassef, the Waf- 
dist President of the Chamber, and Gaa- 
far Bey Fakhry, another Wafdist Deputy, 
The documents consist of photographed 
copies of a contract, signed by all three, 
with the duly authorized representative 
of the mother of Prince Seif ed Din (who 
was abducted from an asylum in Eng- 
land three years ago) and a letter ad- 
dressed to the Prince’s stepfather by Gaa- 
far Bey Fakhry on behalf of himself and 
his two colleagues. 
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The Prince’s mother brought an action 
before the “Court of the Crown”—to 
which all cases affecting the personal 
status of members of the Egyptian Royal 
Family have to be referred—against the 
custodian of the Prince’s estate in order 
to raise the interdiction placed on the 
Prince and secure the control of his 
estates. According to the alleged con- 
tract, the three Wafdists—Nahas Pasha 
and Wassif Bey were then Vice-Presidents 
of the Chamber—undertook the case on 
condition that if the interdiction were 
raised they were to receive £E.117,000 and 
further fees, to be based on the amount 
of alimony allocated while the case was 
being decided, such fees to rise or fall ac- 
cording to the amount allotted. Such 
contracting for fees on the basis of a 
result of an action is a breach of Bar law 
and entails disciplinary measures. 

The letter alleged to have been written 
by Gaafar Bey Fekhry is dated the month 
of Zaghlul Pasha’s death. It informs the 
Prince’s stepfather that Nahas Pasha has 
succeeded Zaghlul Pasha as leader of the 
Wafd and as President of the Chamber, 
and explains that this gives them addi- 
tional facilities to obtain a satisfactory 
result for the case. It states that a pro- 
posal has been submitted to the Chamber 
for the abolition of the Court of the Crown 
and the transfer of its powers to an ordi- 
nary Court, and asserts that the unani- 
mous approval of both Houses will be ob- 
tained for this proposal in view of the fact 
that the writer and his two colleagues 
have power to make Parliament take what- 
ever decisions they like. 


Composition of the New Cabinet 


The Cabinet which succeeded the Nahas 
Ministry is headed by Mohamed Pasha 
Mahmud, a Liberal leader, formerly a 
member of the Nahas Cabinet. The port- 
folios are distributed as follows: 


*Mohamed Pasha Hahmud, Prime Min- 
ister and Interior; *Ahmed Pasha Khas- 
haba, Justice; *Gaafar Pasha Wali, War 
and Marine and ad interim Wakfs; * Ibra- 
him Bey Fahmy, Public Works; Ali Pasha 
Maher, Finance; Dr. Hafez Bey Afifi, For- 
eign Affairs; Abdul Hamid Pasha Suleiman, 
Communications; Nakhla Pasha el Motei, 


Agriculture; Ahmed Lutfi Bey es Seyyid, 
Education. 

* Resigned membership of the late Cabi- 
net. 
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Mohammed Pasha Mahmud, who now 
appears for the first time as Prime 
Minister, was an original member of the 
Wafd and Mudir of the Behera Province. 
He was deported with Zaghlul Pasha to 
Malta in 1919. As a Liberal, he was 
Minister of Communications under Adly 
Pasha, June, 1926, to April, 1927, and 
then Minister of Finance under Sarwat 
Pasha, April, 1927, and Nahas Pasha, 
March, 1928, until he left the Cabinet 
(for the second time) on June 17 and 
started the break-up of the Coalition. 
Ahmed Pasha Khashaba resigned the 
Ministry of Justice in the late Cabinet, 
owing to the charges brought against 
Nahas Pasha and the President of the 
Chamber in the press, and was expelled 
from the Wafd for having done so. 

It is interesting to note that this Cabi- 
net has again brought together the three 
survivors of the famous “Four” whom 
Zaghlul Pasha sent to Egypt from London 
in September, 1920, to present the Milner 
Memorandum and ascertain the coun- 
try’s views about it—Mahmud Pasha, 
Maher Pasha, and Ahmed Lutfi Bey es 
Seyyid. At that time they were active 
members of the Wafd, but later disagreed 
with Zaghlul Pasha on questions of policy 
and left the party. While Mahmud Pasha 
and Ahmed Lutifi Bey es Seyyid helped 
to form the Liberal Party in 1922, Ali 
Pasha Maher was one of the founders of 
the Ittehad Party in 1925. 


Violent Wafdist Manifesto 
On the day on which the new Cabinet 
was formed the Wafd Party issued a 
manifesto to the nation warning it, in 
terms calculated to excite feeling, that 
enemies were again at work conspiring 
against its rights and liberties. The docu- 
ment appeals to the nation to remain calm, 
close up its ranks, and trust its leaders. 
At the meeting at which the manifesto 
was approved it was decided to expel an- 
other deputy, Ibrahim Bey Rateb, from 
the party because he refused to sign the 
manifesto which he described as revolu- 
tionary and as continuing the policy calcu- 
lated to deprive the country of its constitu- 
tional advantages. Rateb Bey issued a 
note explaining his attitude and severely 
condemning Nahas Pasha’s leadership of 
the Wafd, which, he declared, was violat- 
ing all Zaghlul Pasha’s principles. 
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MARSHAL PILSUDSKI’S 
OUTBURST 


‘A A, ARSHAL PILSUDSEI, who for the 

past two years has been the Prime 
Minister of Poland and has recently re- 
tired from this post, has written a news- 
paper article which is a veritable outburst 
of bitterness and criticism. Salient pas- 
sages from this article are given below as 
shedding a very interesting light on the 
man who was head of the Polish State for 
several years after the formation of the 
Polish Republic, then retired from politi- 
cal life, emerged again in 1926 as the 
leader of the coup d'etat which set him up 
again at the head of the Polish Govern- 
ment, and has now once more retired from 
that high post. 


Prime Minister and President 


Those who think that my resignation of 
the Premiership was caused by ill health 
are grievously mistaken. I could have re- 
tained all my offices at the cost of straining 
a constitution which, for the matter of 
that, I have strained all my life long. I 
could also, subject to the consent of the 
President and my Ministers, who hold me, 
as I believe, in deep affection, have taken 
long leave in order that I might set my 
constitution at rights, to be strained once 
more when I returned. I chose a different 
course, and resigned the Premiership from 
motives of another kind. 

My first reason was that the duties of a 
Prime Minister, as our Constitution lays 
them down, filled me with inner disgust. 
To make my point clear I shall draw a 
contrast between the offices of Prime Min- 
ister and President, always present to me 
while I was holding the former. 

To be President is to be put in the most 
impossible situation that any human could 
well have conceived. Although he is the 
representative head of the Polish State at 
all times and in all places, he has no lib- 
erty for himself, his thoughts, or his ac- 
tion. He has not even the right to appoint 
his personal staff, be they lackeys or 
serving maids, without consulting some- 
body else, who may disagree with his 
choice and impose unwanted persons upon 
him. The nation’s treatment of its Presi- 
dent is viler and baser than any man’s 
treatment of his mistress or bondslave. I 
am still pained by the memory of my own 
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experience as Chief of the State when a 
war had been won through me, and after 
much hesitation I had decided that I must 
undertake nothing further and leave Po- 
land to her own devices. My hesitation 
then arose because I was faced by the ques- 
tion whether I should dissolve the Seym 
that we called sovereign, that house of 
courtesans, or whether I was to choose, as 
I did choose, to leave Poiand to her own 
devices. Perhaps if I had chosen differ- 
ently the nation might have been spared 
the May revolution. 


A Babies’ Nurse 


The object of the Constitution which 
the house of courtesans voted was that the 
Presidency should not fall to the man 
who, to an extraordinary degree, had won 
the confidence of his fellow-countrymen, 
who had never soiled his hands with 
tainted money, and who by his victorious 
conduct of the war and innate strength . 
of character had brought Poland out of 
chaos and gained the wider frontiers be- 
fore denied her. They wished to thrust 
the man who might use their sovereignty 
in a corner and there bespatter him with 
mire. I spoiled their plan by quietly with- 
drawing. 

The Prime Minister in our Constitution 
appears almighty. I once made this mani- 
fest to the former Seym by cutting off their 
salaries. But omnipotence has its dark side 
as well. “Everything” in human labor 
means “nothing.” I told the Cabinet last 
week that the burden of the Premiership 
lay in having the fixed occupation of a 
nurse of foundling babies, the loved and 
caressed, the dirty and unloved, which my 
dear colleagues of Ministers were always 
placing on to me because they were ob- 
stacles to their work, or they wanted to 
bring off some stunt, or were quarrreling 
among themselves in the true Polish 
fashion. The ridiculous passion for cen- 
tralization which afflicts the Polish nation 
causes three-quarters of the agenda at 
every Cabinet meeting to be occupied with 
ludicrous trifles. 

The doctors told me that my one salva- 
tion was to avoid having to master my 
instincts. When I heard that verdict, my 
mind was instantly made up to hand my 
resignation to the President. The Prime 
Minister’s duty is a stern fight for self- 
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control, and that was what the doctors 
forbade me. He is under the painful 
necessity of collaborating also with the 
Seym. If I was not fighting that stern 
battle with myself I should be spending 
my days in smacking and kicking Polish 
Deputies. Their methods of work are such 
that they are deprived from the outset of 
any chance of doing productive work. The 
idea that a man’s labors can consist in 
the delivery of speeches is one of the most 
abominable ever conceived. I can find 
a level of oratory and keep an audience 
spellbound. But if I was ordered to speak 
daily for a couple of weeks I should con- 
sider myself a public nuisance. In the 
Seym they go on talking for months. 


“An Ale House” 


Only look at that Chamber and see how 
the Deputies behave, as if they were in a 
common ale house. When one is deliver- 
ing a speech, 15 are walking about in pur- 
suit of private transactions, 40 are talking 
aloud with their backs to the tribune, and 
a hundred are telling indecent stories. 
Ministers who get paid a petty farthing 
for gigantic amounts of work are obliged 
to preserve an outward respect for that 
Chamber. The dullness of the Deputies’ 
utterances, in language and composition, 
is enough to give anyone the stomach 
ache. The flies in the roof get so weary of 
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those speeches that they cease from dis- 
porting themselves. 

When I was dictator of Poland, after the 
Bolshevist war, I could have crushed the 
house of courtesans like a worm, but I did 
not. All the time that I have been Prime 
Minister I have been more constitutional 
than the Seym, and no one can say that I 
have been wanting in democratic convic- 
tions. I wish our Deputies would not 
identify their methods of work with de- 
mocracy; they do democracy no honor. 
When the third [the present] Seym of 
the Republic started work, and I saw the 
old habits renewing their triumphs, I de- 
cided that I again had the choice either to 
cease collaborating with the Seym and offer 
my services to the President to impose 
new institutions or else to retire from the 
post in which that collaboration was neces- 
sary. 

I chose the second alternative, and that 
is why I ceased to head the Government. 
I added that in any grave crisis I would be 
at the President’s disposal as a Prime 
Minister who would take entire responsi- 
bility for all necessary decisions and ac- 
cept their consequences not less boldly. 
With the consent of the President and M. 
Bartel, the general guidance of foreign 
policy, customarily exercised by the Prime 
Minister, remains in my hands as hereto- 
fore. 


WILLIAM LADD 


XERCISES commemorating the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of William Ladd and the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the foundation of 
the American Peace Society were held 
under the auspices of the State in Center 
Minot, Maine, July 21, 1928, in front of 
the Congregational Church, 2:30 p. m. 
Almost directly opposite what is left of 
the beautiful home of William Ladd the 
Governor of the State of Maine unveiled 
on that occasion a huge memorial boulder 
resting upon a base containing bits of 
granite from five European nations and 
four States of New England, its outer 
base bearing a bronze tablet, commemorat- 


ing William Ladd’s life and labors. The 
tablet reads: 

In honor of William Ladd, the Apostle of 
Peace; born May 10, 1778—died April 7, 
1841; organizer and founder of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society one hundred years ago; 
citizen and resident of Minot, Maine; author 
of “An Essay on a Congress of Nations,” an 
outstanding contribution to world peace. 
This tablet erected July 21, 1928, in response 
to a joint resolution of the 83rd Legislature 
of the State of Maine authorizing a com- 
memoration of the memory and services of 
William Ladd. 


And beneath this legend the Biblical 
verse, “Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God.” 
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The Program 


Chairman, Kenneth C. M. Sills, Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. 

Invocation by the Rev. George E. Kin- 
ney, Pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Lyme, New Hampshire. 

Address, The Progress toward the reali- 
zation of William Ladd’s Conception of 
International Right, by Hon. David Jayne 
Hill, former Ambassador to Germany. 

Address, William Ladd and The Ameri- 
can Peace Society, by Dr. A. D. Call, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C., and Editor of Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE. 

Address by Dr. Yu-chuen James Yen, 
General Director of the Chinese National 
Association of the Mass Education Move- 
ment. 

Address and unveiling of the memorial 
tablet, by His Excellency, Hon. Ralph O. 
Brewster, Governor of Maine. 


Executive Committee in Charge of the Ladd 
Celebration 


Honorary chairman, Hon. Ralph O. 
Brewster, Governor of Maine; chairman, 
President Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin 
College; President H. S. Boardman, Uni- 
versity of Maine; President Clifton D. 
Gray, Bates College; Dr. Augustus 0. 
Thomas, Augusta; Rev. Henry E. Dun- 
nack, Augusta; Hiram W. Ricker, Esq., 
South Poland; Hon. John Wilson, 
Bangor; George C. Wing, Jr., Esq., Au- 
burn. 

The Exercises 


The Rev. George E. Kinney, long a 
pastor of the Congregational Church in 
front of which the exercises were held, now 
of Lyme, New Hampshire, having been in- 
troduced by President Sills, pronounced 
the following invocation : 

O God, our Heavenly Father, thou hast 
made of one blood all peoples that dwell 
upon the earth. Thou art our Father 
and all we are brethren. We thy chil- 
dren have come to this place because it 
was at one time the home of him whose 
work and memory we desire to honor. 

We thank thee for the worthy deeds 
of the men of former generations who by 
such deeds have enriched our inheritance. 
We thank thee for their faith ard vision 
which laid hold of things not yet seen 
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and led them to consecrate their lives to 
the task of making that vision real in the 
life of the world. 

We thank thee for the life of William 
Ladd who lived here in Minot, but whose 
vision of good embraced the welfare of all 
people in all the world. 

We thank thee that his vision became 
embodied in the organization of the 
American Peace Society and has borne 
fruit through it and through the effort 
which it has inspired. 

We thank thee for the growing spirit 
of peace and friendliness among all 
peoples. We pray that this growing spirit 
of peace and friendliness may be the 
earnest of that happy day not far distant 
when nations shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks, when nation shall not rise up 
against nation in bloody conflict and when 
they shall learn war no more. 

May this place become a shrine of peace 
and good will to all future generations of 
the world. 

We commend to thy protection and 
guidance our chosen leaders of state and 
nation. 

In the exercises of this hour we dedicate 
ourselves anew to the unfinished task of 
establishing peace on earth and good will 
among men. 

May that which is said and done here 
and now meet thine approval and upon it 
all as we endeavor to do thy will we 
humbly invoke thy blessing. Amen. 


ADDRESS 


By Kenneth C. M. Sills, LL. D., President of 
Bowdoin College 


Over one hundred years ago in 1819 
William Ladd went down from his home 
in Minot to Brunswick to visit President 
Appleton, of Bowdoin College, who was 
then on his death bed. In their conversa- 
tion the President spoke of the progress 
being made in the world in general and 
gave much credit to peace societies, “and 
that,” said Ladd, “was the first time I 
ever heard of them.” As the result of 
that memorable interview Ladd made up 
his mind to give the rest of his life to pro- 
moting the cause of peace on earth and 
good-will to man, so he founded the Peace 
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Society here at Minot, and so in 1828 he 
brought into being the great national 
American Peace Society. It is not per- 
haps inappropriate then that one of Dr. 
Appleton’s successors should come today 
from Brunswick to Minot to preside over 
these exercises. As William Ladd sat talk- 
ing to the President of Bowdoin College 
in the town of Brunswick in 1819 he little 
dreamed that one hundred and nine years 
later under the authority of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Maine citizens would 
gather, officially and formally, to honor 
his memory. 

William Ladd is in reality a great man, 
because he belongs to that very rare class 
of men who have contributed an idea to 
the world. It was Ladd’s idea that the 
world could be organized for peace and 
that through an enlightened public opinion 
there could and should be substituted for 
war, the methods of the conference, and of 
the court. In his voluminous writings on 
the subject there are many passages with 
which many of us would vigorously dis- 
agree; but that does not for a moment 
dim the lustre of his fame. In judging 
the work of a great man one must always 
look at it in the large. It is a striking 
fact that Ladd saw clearly and in a real 
pioneer spirit the necessity of formulating 
an enlightened popular opinion without 
which schemes and organizations no mat- 
ter how fine on paper are as tinkling cym- 
bals. Ladd believed that it is the spirit 
behind the government that really counts. 

In the same way Lord Grey once 
pointed out that the League of Nations, 
in which he was greatly interested, was 
after all only an instrument, and that 
its success or failure depended upon the 
way in which it was used. “A man,” said 
he, “may take a spade and cultivate with 
it a beautiful garden, or he may take a 
spade and knock his neighbor over the 
head with it.” 

In all our talk and argument about in- 
ternational agreements and international 
organizations we are so likely to over- 
look what William Ladd saw so clearly, 
namely, that first of all and most import- 
ant of all the people must be educated to 
see the necessity of gaining peace through 
justice. That is a great service rendered 
the American people by the child of Wil- 
liam Ladd, The American Peace Society. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
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As President Coolidge wrote in a letter 
to Congressman Burton, which I am au- 
thorized to quote: 


The influence which this society has ex- 
erted, now for one hundred years, in behalf 
of international peace, has been of great im- 
portance to humanity. Fortunately, during 
that period, our country has been involved in 
but three foreign wars, two of which did not 
impose upon us very serious consequences. 
It must be recognized that this has been 
in part due to the conditions which sur- 
round us, but it must also be admitted that 
it would not have been possible but for 
the peaceful attitude of our government and 
our people. 


It is for us today to carry on still fur- 
ther the work which William Ladd, the 
apostle of peace, the pioneer of interna- 
tional good-will here at Minot, so well 
began. For that purpose we are met to 
dedicate this tablet and to share in these 
exercises. I cannot take the chair without 
calling attention to the fact that two mem- 
bers of the committee particularly are 
entitled to the greatest credit for the work 
they have done in preparing for these exer- 
cises, Judge George C. Wing, Jr., of Au- 
burn, who for several years has kept be- 
fore the people of Maine the services of 
William Ladd and who suggested to the 
committee the idea of this tablet; and 
Hiram W. Ricker, Esq., of South Poland, 
who has brought his usual ability and 
citizenship to help us all these months. 

President Sills then introduced Dr. 
David Jayne Hill. 


AN ADDRESS 
By David Jayne Hill 


Progress Toward the Realization of William 
Ladd’s Conception of International Right 


Governor Brewster, President Sills, Mem- 
bers of the Committee, and Fellow Citt- 
zens: 

It is a pleasure and an honor, as a casual 
sojourner in the beautiful State of Maine, 
to be invited to join in a tribute to Wil- 
liam Ladd. 

It is fitting that others should speak 
of his personal qualities and his local at- 
tachments in the town of Minot and the 
State of Maine, and I shall therefore con- 
fine my remarks to an estimation of the 
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public importance of William Ladd’s ef- 
forts for the international organization of 
peace; a subject in which, privately and 
officially, I have been deeply interested for 
more than thirty years. 


THE EARLIER PLANS FOR PEACE 


The terrible disasters of the Thirty 
Years’ War, which ruined more than half 
of Europe, furnished the occasion for a 
large crop of projects for the abolition of 
war. Of these seventeenth century proj- 
ects those of Emerie Cruce (1623), Hugo 
Grotius (1628), the Duke of Sully (1638) 
and William Penn (1693) were the most 
notable. The eighteenth century brought 
forth the schemes of the Abbe de Saint- 
Pierre (1712), of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1761), of Jeremy Bentham (1789), and 
of Immanuel Kant (1795); this last- 
named writer being largely inspired by the 
new republican conception of the state 
propounded in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and exemplified in the forma- 
tion of the American Union. 

These earlier projects of international 
organization were in substance almost 
wholly of a political nature. All of them 
appealed to reason, and incidentally to 
right; but, with the exception of Grotius 
and Kant, it was not upon right in the 
legal sense that these writers based their 
projects but rather upon expediency, rein- 
forced by precepts of religion or senti- 
ments of humanity. 

If the idea of law had any place in 
these schemes, it was for the most part 
the result of an attempt to show that 
since there was a divine right of kings, 
there were also duties which kings should 
not neglect to recognize. The thought of 
the time centered about the personal sov- 
ereign, whose will was supposed to make 
the law; and “sovereignty,” an abstract 
term derived from the acknowledged su- 
premacy and power of an absolute ruler, 
was taken as the seat and substance of all 
public authority ; with the result that these 
schemes had to deal with as many un- 
governed wills as there were independent 
sovereigns. 

It was in a spirit of high philosophy 
that Immanuel Kant, the advocate of the 
“categorical imperative” as a rule of con- 
duct, traced authority back to first princi- 
ples inherent in human nature. For him 
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the secret of perpetual peace was, that 
among nations such rules of action should 
be established and obeyed as could have 
the approval of conscience if they were 
made universal. 

Only free citizens in free states, he 
thought, acting voluntarily in the light of 
conscience, could secure perpetual peace. 
They could secure it, if they wished it, 
through obedience to their own freely 
adopted laws. The hope of the world 
then, he argued, depended upon the tri- 
umph of the human conscience, and this 
triumph was to be looked for only in free 
states where the people’s will, actuated 
by conscience, could control public action. 

All subsequent history confirms the con- 
clusion at which the philosopher of Ko- 
nigsberg arrival—that perpetual peace 
can never be attained otherwise than by 
the general adoption of rules of action 
agreed to by free states, by which they 
consent to be bound, because these rules 
are fit to be made universal. 


How Lapp BECAME INTERESTED IN PEACE 


It was not from Immanuel Kant, how- 
ever, that William Ladd derived the 
fundamental principles of his plan for 
organizing international peace; for, as far 
as I am informed, Mr. Ladd knew nothing 
of Kant’s philosophy. He does not men- 
tion it in his essay. It was rather from 
the principles of government which led 
to American independence and the for- 
mation of a law-governed union of free 
states, from which Kant himself had 
formed his idea of “Eternal Peace,” that 
Mr. Ladd obtained his inspiration. 

These principles, inherent in the moral, 
religious and political conceptions of the 
founders of the American Republic, cur- 
rent in the daily thoughts of a people 
who had so recently profited by them in 
the formation of a great nation from 
scattered colonies, could not well fail to 
be extended by them to the problem of 
international organization. 

Spontaneously, as it seems, there came 
into existence in America a group of local 
peace societies, beginning with a small 
company in New York as early as 1812, 
which in 1815 became the New York 
Peace Society, the first for this purpose 
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in the world, with similar societies in 
eleven States in 1828. 

In 1819, William Ladd had the privi- 
lege of hearing the Reverend Doctor Jesse 
Appleton, President of Bowdoin College, 
speak on “the growing improvement of 
the world,” giving a prominent place in 
his remarks to the rapid growth of these 
peace societies. At first, says Mr. Ladd, 
their movement impressed his mind only 
as “a day-dream of beneficence”; but 
Noah Worcester’s pamphlet, A Solemn Re- 
view of the Custom of War, deepened his 
interest in the subject of international 
peace, which afterward became the princi- 
pal object of his life. 

Inspired by the thought of uniting the 
local societies into one great national or- 
ganization, Mr. Ladd succeeded, with the 
aid of others, in forming, in May, 1828, 
what has since been known as the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, which last May cele- 
brated at Cleveland, Ohio, the centennial 
anniversary of its existence. 


WittiAM LaApp’s PLAN OF WORLD ORGANIZA- 
TION 


Perceiving that what this national so- 
ciety most needed, in order to promote 
the movement for the abolition of war, 
was a practicable plan for organizing the 
nations for peace, while encouraging 
others to offer suggestions to this end, Mr. 
Ladd wrote and in February, 1840, pub- 
lished at Boston his Hssay on a Congress 
of Nations. 

To Immanuel Kant we must ascribe the 
honor of having proposed a “permanent 
congress of nations” as “the only means 
of realizing the idea of a true public law.” 
But the German philosopher did not work 
out his idea in detail, nor did he suggest 
the establishment of an international court 
to render international law effective ; still, 
he wrote: If it be a duty to cherish the 
hope that the universal dominion of public 
law may ultimately be realized by a 
gradual but continued progress, the estab- 
lishment of perpetual peace to take the 
place of those mere suspensions of hos- 
tility called treaties of peace, is not a 
chimera but a problem, of which time, 
abridged by the uniform and continual 
progress of the human mind, will ulti- 
mately furnish a satisfactory solution. 

It was to the solution of this problem 
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that William Ladd applied his thought 
in his essay. 

Stated in the briefest possible form, 
his plan proposed two separate but cor- 
related organizations; the first, a mecha- 
nism for arriving at an agreement regard- 
ing a body of international law; the sec- 
ond, a non-military agency for rendering 
it effective, as follows: 

(1) A Congress of official representa- 
tives chosen by their respective States to 
formulate principles of international law, 
afterward to be adopted by treaty; and 

(2) A Court to apply the law agreed 
upon in case of contentions regarding 
compliance with it, jurisdiction and judg- 
ment to be accepted by mutual consent. 

The Court, as conceived by Mr. Ladd, 
was to function as a tribunal of arbitra- 
tion or of strict judicial interpretation of 
law, as the case might be, both being pro- 
vided for in his description, analysis and 
defense of this court; but it stands out 
clearly on every page that his purpose was 
not mere conciliation by concession, but 
the application of a body of law, to be 
gradually framed and extended, as a true 
Corpus Juris of international application. 

It should be clearly understood that in 
Mr. Ladd’s plan there was no provision 
for the political control of one State by 
another, or of any State by the totality of 
states. 

In this he honored a principle which lies 
at the basis of the American conception of 
all true government, which is self-govern- 
ment. There was here no authority of a 
great power to control a lesser state. Com- 
pulsion was to be wholly eliminated. 
Force could be used only if necessary to 
resist aggression. William Ladd knew 
that self-defense can never be made illegal 
with any prospect of obedience. 


THE Wwe Score or LApp’s PROPOSALS 


As a man of hard-headed common sense, 
with no suggestion in his temperament 
of the visionary, Mr. Ladd did not over- 
look Cardinal Fleury’s sarcasm regarding 
the Abbe Saint-Pierre’s omission of a 
preliminary article in his scheme provid- 
ing for missionaries to dispose the hearts 
of the princes of Europe to accept it. In 
answer to Cardinal Fleury’s sarcasm, Mr. 
Ladd replied: 

The peace societies must furnish these 
missionaries, and send them to the princes 
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in monarchical governments, and to the 
people in mixed and republican govern- 
ments. Let public opinion be on our side, 
and missionaries will not be wanting. 

Missionaries have not been wanting, but 
they have not always been well instructed. 
The consent of governments to be ruled by 
law is not yet universal, but it is some- 
thing that no government now dares to 
argue openly against it. The problem of 
the hour is to strip away the false pre- 
tenses by which the people are deceived. 

We have had The Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907; we have established the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, installed in a palace of justice 
by the generosity of an American Philan- 
thropist; we have the assemblies of the 
political alliance known as the League of 
Nations; and we have the League’s court 
with its extra-judicial advisory function. 

Evidently we have not yet reached the 
fulfillment of William Ladd’s plan in its 
completeness ; but every advance thus far 
in international understanding in the in- 
terest of peace has been a partial realiza- 
tion of it, and it stands out today as the 
clear indication of what is yet to be de- 
sired. 

William Tadd struck a clear note of 
what has proved to be the consistent 
policy of this nation—a policy which no 
political party at present ventures to op- 
pose—complete cooperation in a strictly 
juridical organization of international 
peace, with no commitment to political or 
military entanglements. 

With clarity of vision this modest citi- 
zen foresaw the difficulties which any plan 
for permanent peace must encounter, and 
he realized that the whole problem is, in 
its essence, a problem of justice. If justice 
is possible between nations, then peace is 
possible. It is not a question of senti- 
ment, for men have long known that war 
is cruel, and the sufferings of the innocent 
have not stopped it. It is not a question 
of expediency, for the aggressor has 
always believed his resort to force to be 
expedient for himself. It is not a ques- 
tion of the power of the strong to im- 
pose passivity on the weak, for irresponsi- 
ble power has always excited resistance. 
There is only one way to terminate the 
spirit that leads to war, and that is by the 
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establishment of organized justice. And 
justice can never be established except by 
the pledged honor of nations to renounce 
the use of arbitrary force. 

It is possible that a great step forward 
may soon be taken by a wide acceptance 
of the multi-lateral treaty to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy 
now in process of negotiation. That would 
commit the signatories to the great end 
that is sought. But this alone does not 
solve the problem of means by which to 
settle the international disputes that may, 
and certainly will arise, involving the 
problems of justice. War cannot be abol- 
ished until rights can be somewhere 
vindicated, and wrongs prevented by some 
other method than the use of armed force. 

It is time to come out from the shadow 
of the war psychosis which, at the Peace 
of Versailles, sought the cure of war in 
preponderant power. 

We must seek the means to abolish war, 
not by the threat of more war, but in a 
time of peace and by the agencies of peace. 
We shall find peace where, as a nation, we 
have found prosperity, in obedience to 
just laws to which we have previously as- 
sented after free collaboration, followed 
by submission, when necessary, to a 
judiciary whose sole function shall be the 
interpretation of rules of action deliber- 
ately considered and mutually agreed 
upon to which a free nation can, with 
honor, pledge obedience. But no free 
nation can prudently accept a binding 
jurisdiction not controlled by conditions 
clearly expressed in the very terms of the 
law by which its vital issues are to be 
determined. 


WILLIAM LADD 


By ArtTHUR DEERIN CALL 


A people can do no worthier thing than 
to keep alive and to cherish the memory of 
its gifted, creative men. Universal his- 
tory may be more than the united biog- 
raphies of great men; but of this we may 
be assured, great men never cease to be 
profitable company. A state is no finer 
than the people, the men and women who 
build the state; for, no better than water, 
can a state rise above its source. To for- 
get the great men and the things they did 
means to miss the legacy they left and to 
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begin only where they began. Carlyle 
agreed with Chrysostom that the true 
Shekinah, the visible Hebrew revelation 
of God, is man. The wealth of England 
is not Manchester or empire; but Milton 
and Shakespeare. The Greece of Sopho- 
cles can never be poor. This State of 
Maine could accumulate the gold of the 
nation and remain forever in poverty 
should she forget her Elijah Parrish Love- 
joy, her John Neal, her Neal Dow, her 
Dorothea Lynde Dix, her William Ladd. 
In one of his most charming essays, Emer- 
son reminds us that “the youth, intoxi- 
cated with his admiration of a hero, fails 
to see that it is only a projection of his 
own soul which he admires.” The state 
that forgets its great men has lost its soul. 

This meeting and this dedication amid 
the scenes where lived and wrought the 
leading peaceworker of his age, are evi- 
dence that the soul of this state lives. 

That there is no adequate biography 
of William Ladd is a misfortune. From 
what we know of him, his boyhood and 
school life must have been fascinating to 
the discerning student of youth. His 
years of experience at sea and visits to 
foreign lands, his courtship and marriage 
in England, his unrecorded many-sided 
activities would be welcome material for 
any writer of romance. The known bio- 
graphical facts about this truly great man 
are all too few. 

William Ladd, founder, in 1828, of the 
American Peace Society, was widely 
known through the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century in this country and 
abroad as “The Apostle of Peace.” 

While many of his writings are still 
available, his chief claim to interest in our 
day is his work of 1840, An Essay on A 
Congress of Nations for the Adjustment 
of International Disputes without Resort 
to Arms, highly praised in his time and 
still respectfully referred to by writers on 
international affairs as his abiding title to 
fame. Elihu Burritt, one of his earnest 
disciples, laid the proposals of his 
“master” before European congresses— 
at Brussels in 1848, at Paris in 1849, at 
Frankfort in 1859, and at London in 
1851. Authorities on international law, 


grant that the story of modern arbitra- 
tion cannot be told without frequent ref- 
erence to the Society which Ladd founded, 
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and that international conferences such 
as that held at The Hague in 1899 and 
1907, are tributes to his foresight, as for 
many years he specifically advocated such 
conferences and supplied them, in ad- 
vance, with their programs. Charles 
Summer, referring in 1840 to these labors, 
praised them highly and said that Wil- 
liam Ladd had “enrolled himself among 
the benefactors of mankind.” 

His concentration upon a way for end- 
ing the war system led to such forgetful- 
ness of self that few facts of his private 
life have been preserved. The rather ful- 
some biography by Hemenway, even the 
revised edition, still in manucript, con- 
tains few references sufficiently exact for 
the careful student. He was born in 
Exeter, New Hampshire, the oldest boy, 
third among the ten children—six girls 
and four boys—of Colonel Eliphalet and 
Abigail Hill Ladd. The father at an 
early age was a sea captain, engaged in 
trade with the West Indies; later a mer- 
chant and ship builder of wealth and 
prominence in Exeter, member of the 
State Legislature, one of the five incor- 
porators, January 3, 1792, of the first 
bank in Portsmouth, the sixth bank of our 
Republic (Stackpole’s History of New 
Hampshire, Vol. II, p. 383), and for four- 
teen years aide on the staff of Governor 
John Taylor Gilman. There is evidence 
that the mother was a queenly and influ- 
ential person of rare intelligence. The 
family moved to Portsmouth in May, 
1792, and occupied a house now “properly 
marked as historic” (Stackpole, Vol. IV, 
p. 224). 

William Ladd’s education was not con- 
fined to the schools. True, he entered 
Phillips-Exeter Academy in 1787, where 
he prepared for Harvard College, which 
he entered in 1793, and from which he 
graduated, not without distinction, in 
1797. It was, however, the salt of the 
ocean that gave tang to his views and 
temper. Upon leaving Harvard he went 
down to the sea, at first in his father’s 
vessels and then in his own. At twenty 
years of age he was captain of one of the 
largest brigs ever sailing from New Eng- 
land. It appears that he made many 
trips to England and the West Indies, 
often accompanied by high adventures. 
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Indeed, at the age of twenty-one he mar- 
ried, in London, ‘Miss Sophia Ann Au- 
gusta Stidolph, aged 19, and carried her 
to his home in America. On a trip in 
1809 from London to Charleston, he was 
boarded by a French privateer and in- 
formed that under an order of Napoleon 
Bonaparte his ship was to be burned. He 
remonstrated with such moral suasion, 
manifesting a determination to perish, if 
need be, in the flames with his wife, who 
was on board, that he was permitted to 
go on his way. After three years of sea- 
faring life he was for a short time a mer- 
chant in Savannah, Georgia. Prompted 
then by a philanthropic desire to aid in 
the abolition of negro slavery, he parted 
with considerable of his fortune in an un- 
successful agricultural experiment on a 
cotton plantation in Florida. His ex- 
periences in the South covered a period 
of about six years. His father dying in 
1806, William returned to Portsmouth 
and took up again the life of a sea captain, 
which he continued until the outbreak of 
the War of 1812. That there are left so 
few records of Ladd’s experiences at sea 
is but one of the unfortunate lacunae in 
his record. 

In June, 1814, Mr. and Mrs. Ladd 
moved from Portsmouth to Minot, Maine. 
On the Fourth of July of that year he 
delivered an oration in behalf of the 
“Washington Republicans,” and in honor 
of the thirty-eighth anniversary of Amer- 
ican independence. While there are evi- 
dences in this oration of a fiery Federalist 
bias, the speaker showed that he was 
familiar with the history of his country, 
that he greatly revered George Washing- 
ton, that he knew how to use the English 
language with precision and power, and 
that the possibility of an “Empire of 
Peace” was already working in his mind. 
From this oration it is clear that by prac- 
tical experience in foreign lands he had 
acquired an international mind. 

Two years later he represented his town 
in the Brunswick Convention, where again 
he showered his forensic bent and ability 
(Collections of the Pejepscot Historical 
Society, Vol. I, p. 1). In the same year 
he represented his town at the General 
Court in Boston. He is known to have 
devoted himself vigorously in Minot to 
farming on a wide, scientific, and success- 
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ful scale. There are numerous traditions 
of his many-sided social interests. His 
philanthropies were various and of a prac- 
tical bent. The devout Hemenway, writ- 
ing thirty years after Ladd’s death, says: 
“The name of William Ladd deserves to 
be embalmed in the affections of mankind, 
as the noblest philanthropist of modern 
times.” November 6, 1837, Emerson, 
writing in his Journal, associated William 
Ladd and William Penn. 

In an era of great awakening, Ladd 
played an energetic and conspicuous part. 
He was that kind of a man—robust, 
hearty, a commanding figure, high in 
forehead, red-cheeked, winsome, good to 
look upon, with a rollicking sense of 
humor. When, because of the influence, in 
1819, of President Appleton, of Bowdoin 
College, and later of Noah Worcester, it 
became the object of his life “to promote 
the cause of peace on earth and good-will 
to man,” it was natural for such a man 
to give his all to “the great and noble 
cause” with a will. Beginning in July, 
1823, he wrote and preached his faith to 
an increasing audience. He won the in- 
terest and help of many of the leading 
men of his time—Story, Wirt, John 
Quincy Adams, Kent, Webster, Emerson. 
In 1831, William Lloyd Garrison wrote 
and dedicated a sonnet to him, and printed 
it in the first volume of The Liberator. 

His writings became voluminous. An 
ardent Christian, licensed in 1837 by the 
Congregationalists to preach, led by his 
religious nature at times to assume an 
extreme pacifist position, he did not neg- 
lect the lessons of political history, such as 
the trial by jury, arbitration, the influence 
of law, and judicial settlement. He 
viewed the task of statesmanship to be 
the avoidance of irreconcilable disputes 
and the peaceful adjustment of conflict- 
ing interests. 

William Ladd possessed the power of 
expression. “It is very distressing to have 
to go with an olive branch in one hand 
and a contribution box in the other.” 

“Shut the gate in the face of 
woman and she will jump over the pickets. 
Open it wide and she will not be assum- 
ing.” , “There is such a thing as 
going beyond the millenium. I am con- 
tent to stop there.” . . . “Oh, that I 
had another life to devote to the holy 
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cause of peace. It is the cause to die for. 
It is to me the field of glory, the field on 
which my Saviour died.” Here surely 
was a man who could see and say. 

His “Essay on a Congress of Nations,” 
written in 1831, marked the beginning of 
the wealth of literature on that theme. 
His essay of 1840, already referred to, 
was and still is extensively circulated. 
Through its one hundred and thirty pages, 
Ladd argues with clarity and cogency, free 
of all extreme views, in behalf of a periodic 
Congress of Nations for the establish- 
ment of a code of international laws, and 
a Permanent Court of Nations entirely 
distinct from the Congress, though organ- 
ized by it, for the purpose of arbitrating 
or adjudicating all disputes referred to it 
by the mutual consent of two or more con- 
tending nations. For the execution of 
judgments against States, he would rely 
wholly upon the force of public opinion. 
He believed ardently in the practical pos- 
sibilities of extending peace between na- 
tions by the processes of justice. 

His final illness crept upon him during 
an arduous lecture tour through the State 
of New York, when he found himself able 
to address certain of his large audiences 
only by speaking from his knees. When 
he started for his home in Minot and died 
at Portsmouth on his way, it was clear to 
his friends that he had literally given his 
life to the cause of peace. His grave is in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. His wife, 
buried by his side, died December 29, 
1855. There were no children. 

The dedication of this stone and tablet 
is an expression of the idealism at the 
heart of the people of this State, a grace- 
ful tribute to the man who lived here, 
the man who hallowed these fields, which 
were to him as “Paradise,” and turned 
the eyes of the world to this little town of 
Minot. 

The tributes to William Ladd will not 
end here. The entire State of North 
Carolina is being asked at this very time 
to ransack its garrets for letters, diaries 
and other documents bearing on the 
history of the Southland ; and the Legisla- 
ture of the State has appropriated funds 
for a fireproof structure and repository for 
the data at Chapel Hill. There are at- 
tics in New England with letters and 
invaluable manuscripts relating to Wil- 
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liam Ladd which should be brought to 
light, catalogued and made available to 
students and writers. His society, with 
its headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
anxiously awaits these hidden treasures. 

Heralds will tell of William Ladd when 
we his followers of today are no more. 
His “daughter,” whom he fathered and 
served till his death, was the American 
Peace Society. This Society still lives, 
with its headquarters in the Capital of the 
nation. From May 7 to 11, it celebrated 
its one-hundredth anniversary in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with many thousands present 
and the representatives of twenty govern- 
ments upon its program. This Society, 
with its precious library, its magazine 
spreading monthly the moods of peace be- 
tween nations—continuing expressions of 
his living spirit—will go on, challenging 
tomorrow and tomorrow with the life and 
labors of William Ladd. 


ADDRESS 
By Dr. Yu-Chuen James Yen 


Dr. Yen, speaking extemporaneously, ex- 
pressed the view that William Ladd does 
not belong alone to America. “He was a 
man of worldly vision—he belongs to the 
world; therefore I think it is proper for 
a humble Chinese to stand here with you, 
citizens of Ladd’s country, and pay him 
tribute.” Dr. Yen’s address told of the 
struggles of his country, especially of the 
united effort at a universal education 
throughout China. “The past was one 
of isolation for all nations; the future is 
an age of getting together.” He con- 
cluded, “After all, color is only skin deep, 
and if we are to be drawn closer and 
closer together as nations, we must learn 
to live together harmoniously. I am glad 
and proud to be able to be here and to pay 
my homage to a great man in his own 
language.” 


ADDRESS 


By Honorable Ralph O. Brewster, Governor 
of Maine 


Before unveiling the stone and tablet, 
the Honorable Ralph O. Brewster, Gover- 
nor of Maine, delivered an address in 
which he said: 

Civilization is crystallized memory. 
Nations go forward only as they occasion- 
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ally look back. Progress is born of the 
contemplation of the past. 

The State of Maine turns aside today 
to pay tribute to the irresistible power of 
a right idea. 

Under this sky great moral principles 
have found a congenial clime. 

Here, Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote and 
the shackles fell from the slave. Here 
Neal Dow spoke and the world began to 
end the far more subtle slavery born of 
the passion for strong drink. 

Scholars have long recognized and the 
world and even his own State are now 
beginning to learn something of the re- 
markable contribution of William Ladd to 
the cause of peace. 

The centennial of the American Peace 
Society founded by William Ladd and the 
sesquicentennial of his birth find his fel- 
low men contemplating the trail that he 
has blazed. 

The name of Ladd seems likely to be 
added to the names of Stowe and Dow in 
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that galaxy that Maine cherishes as pio- 
neers in moral reform. 

Other men dreamed of enforcing right 
by might and necessarily by an inter- 
national force. Political alliances were 
the almost inevitable result. 

Ladd taught that the world should 
merely determine what is right. Man- 
kind may then confidently anticipate that 
“all they that take the sword, shall perish 
with the sword.” 

Peace is mental and flowers in a con- 
sciousness convinced of what is right. 
Men only lose their tempers when they 
fear that they are wrong. 

These commemorative exercises in this 
obscure and yet lovely spot under the di- 
rection of the last Maine Legislature fur- 
nish substantial evidence that nothing 
good is ever lost. Maine honors itself in 
honoring Ladd and yields nothing of its 
devotion to the cause of national defense. 

The simple inscription upon this tablet 
expresses the sentiment of Maine. 


WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH* 


By FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


E ARE brought up with the idea of 

evolution. We like to think that our 
race is making progress. But can we 
actually say with truth that there has been 
an evolution in the history of our race? 
Can we say with confidence that the char- 
acter of man has been much raised since 
our heathen forefathers? Can we say 
candidly, with the remembrances of the 
last war in mind, that we are less barbaric 
than our ancestors in a stone age? 

Oh, no, we cannot! Our character? The 
test should be the control of ourselves. 
But our self-control and our peoples’ self- 
control has certaintly not been developed. 

But surely our ethics, our morality, 
have improved, you may say. Yes, our 
ideas, so far as individuals go; but not 
when the individuals combine into groups. 
Nations have hardly begun as yet to have 
real morality. They are little more than 
collections of beasts of prey. Private, hu- 
man virtues, such as modesty, unselfish- 
ness, charity, altruism, love of one’s neigh- 
bor, still strike them only too often as 
ridiculous folly if they are urged to prac- 
tice them in their politics. 


It is this double morality! If you lie, 
betray, steal, rob, or kill for yourself, 
you are a miserable criminal, are despised 
as an inferior creature, and put in jail. 
If you do these things for your country, 
if you play the foulest game for your 
people, it is admirable, worthy of the 
highest praise of your countrymen, and 
you are ranked in the front row as a great 
patriot. As long as this bookkeeping with 
double entry is upheld, there seems to be 
but little hope for a betterment of the 
world. 

But it is worse than that. If in spite 
of everything, by good or evil, we cannot 
get what we want from our neighbor, we 
think it perfectly legal and just to use 
force and resort to war to compel him, if 
he is a weaker nation, to do what we 
wish. 

That is still the international morality, 
the international ethics of our age, and, 


* Address delivered at the celebration of 


the One-hundredth Anniversary of the 
American Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 7, 1928. 
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even not considering this perfectly im- 
moral idea of using might instead of right, 
can we really imagine anything more per- 
fectly wicked, more outrageous, more ab- 
surd, than war; that grown-up, intelligent, 
responsible people, who ought to know 
what they are doing—they of their own 
free will and with their eyes open decide 
to destroy and kill each other; that they 
start to murder and massacre and, if pos- 
sible, exterminate each other by means of 
every devilish invention in their power and 
with the assistance of their science and 
best brains ? 

The worst of it is that war is the very 
institution to give the unfittest, the poor- 
est elements in a people, all the chances. 
Since historical times the white race has 
wasted its choicest blood through wars and 
massacres, and there is not a people in 
history which has not deteriorated. Mod- 
ern war means the survival of the un- 
fittest. 

Here in the United States five and a 
half million men between the ages of 21 
and 30 were examined for the drafts, and 
22 per cent were rejected as unfit. 

While 4,300,000 splendid young men 
were picked to be sent out to the front and 
to be exposed to death by shells and gas 
and diseases, 1,200,000 unfit men re- 
mained at home to propagate the race. 
Do you think the race will be improved 
that way? During the Napoleonic wars, 
about the beginning of the last century, 
the stature of the French recruits fell 
nearly four inches. War is an institution 
which weeds out the best elements in a 
people. 

And the last war, which was supposed 
to be the last great war against war— 
what has it achieved? Look at the world 
now! The total sums spent on arma- 
ments are quite as great today as they 
were the year before the war, although 
four countries in Europe are disarmed. 
Armaments, if we keep them, if we do 
not carry through the disarmament work 
which has been promised, and which your 
great country and the League of Nations 
are trying to begin, will lead to war. 

I say this with absolute conviction; all 
our experience in the past has made it 
obvious. I can quote good authority. 


Lord Grey, Foreign Secretary for Great 
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Britain when war was declared, has said— 
and said it time and again—that the war 
of 1914 was caused by the inflated arma- 
ments of Europe; and he has warned us 
that if we allow our armaments to remain 
as they are, and we go in for another 
world-wide competition in military prepa- 
ration, then we shall have another war as 
inevitably as we had the last, and he has 
told us that another war will mean the end 
of our civilization as we know it today. 
Who will dispute that Lord Grey knows 
what he is talking about? 

And he is not alone in saying that. The 
same thing has been said time after time 
by other leading statesmen of Europe. 
They have told us that another World War 
would wipe out the civilization of the 
white race. Mr. Baldwin, the present 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, has said 
that one more war in the west—these were 
his words—and the civilization of the ages 
will fall with as great a shock as that of 
Rome. 

These men whom I quote are no fa- 
natics; they are not even pacifists; they 
are responsible statesmen who have 
wielded and still wield great power in 
world affairs. If the phrases which they 
use are seriously meant, and they certainly 
are, it seems to me to follow that there 
is hardly any other question in politics 
that is worth discussion until this problem 
of the next war has been solved. 

Europe is still suffering from the shock 
of the last war, by which her very founda- 
tions were shaken, and still there are 
people speaking lightheartedly of the next 
war. They are forgetting it already be- 
fore they have learned the lessons which 
it ought to teach. They are forgetting 
their dead. Of course, there are still men 
in almost every land, and in this great 
country, too, who will not forget its hor- 
rors. The slaughter of the battle-fields, 
once you have seen it, is not easily to be 
forgotten. 

There are men here in this hall, per- 
haps, who could tell you better than I can 
of the pitiless holocaust of the beautiful 
fields of France and the agony of the great 
bombardments of a modern action, the 
unspeakable torture of men hung wounded 
and broken—for days, it might be—upon 
barbed-wire defenses, imploring by their 
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screams a speedy death, which they were 
powerless to inflict upon themselves. 
There are certainly men here who could 
tell you of all that better far than I can, 
and if the world would listen to such men, 
if its peoples would only remember the 
bestial filthiness of war, its savage cruelty, 
they would see to it that war never should 
come about again. 

But there are other sides of war, of 
which I perhaps have seen more than most 
men. For nearly eight years now it has 
been my task for the League of Nations 
to investigate the hideous aftermath which 
war leaves behind. I have had to spend 
my life with prisoners of war, in famines, 
with flying, panic-stricken refugees, with 
the tragedy of old men and women and 
tiny children, left by the chance of war 
alone, forlorn, robbed, destitute of every- 
thing of value in the world. I wish I 
could give you some pictures of the things 
that I have seen. 

I wish I could make you for a moment 
feel the sufferings of the prisoners of war 
in the Siberian camps from which we 
brought them home. There they were, 
these prisoners, Germans, Austrians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Czechs, Serbs, Rou- 
manians, Italians, Turks—twenty differ- 
ent nationalities we had to deal with. 
There they were still, a year and a half 
after the war had ended, having been 
three, four, five, or even nearly six years 
in their grim captivity without news of 
their families, who believed them dead 
because no news had passed for all these 
years. There they were, camped in broken 
huts that gave them no real shelter against 
the savage cold of the Siberian winter, 
clothed in the rags in which they had been 
taken on the field of battle, giver so little 
food that they were almost starved, too 
often subject to the brutal treatment of 
their temporary masters, subject also to 
what was worse—to the ravages of terrible 
disease, cholera, dysentery, typhus, of 
those scourges which follow in the wake of 
starvation and of filth. 

It is bad enough to be exposed to dis- 
ease when you are a free man, but when 
you are a prisoner in Siberia it is in- 
finitely worse. There are heart-breaking 
stories to be told about their sufferings. 

A big camp where cholera had broken 
out was fenced round with barbed wire. 
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No one was allowed to leave the camp. 
If somebody endeavored to escape, he was 
shot down. The thousands of prisoners 
inside the camp were left to die. Oh, 
many even more gruesume stories could 
be told. 

Think of those men with their comrades 
dying all around them, expecting always 
that their own turn would come next, en- 
during every hour of every day the suffer- 
ing of men whose lives and hopes were 
buried in a living grave. Can you imagine 
a worse hell on earth, a scene more horri- 
fying than any in Dante’s “Inferno”? 

And think, too, of their families at the 
other end, of their long misery of waiting, 
of the unbroken silence of their sons, their 
brothers, their husbands, or their fathers, 
the silence which brought them in the end 
to the still greater misery of despair. 

And still there they were. The war 
ended at last; but months passed, the year 
passed, and nothing could be done to bring 
the hundreds of thousands of survivors 
home. Rumors reached them that peace 
had come, but nobody came to fetch them 
or even to help them! The governments 
of the peoples to whom they belonged had 
no organs, no representatives, no power to 
negotiate and obtain the necessary agree- 
ments and arrangements for delivery of 
the prisoners and their transport. 

There was the terror of epidemics and 
infectious diseases in the border countries 
over whose territory the prisoners had to 
be transported, and the transit was re- 
fused. There was the disorganization of 
the railways and means of transport, the 
inability to repair them, and lack of 
money to pay the freights. Several efforts 
were made, but with no result. 

Then was it that the League of Nations 
came into being. At the first meeting of 
its council it was proposed and decided 
that the repatriation of the prisoners of 
war would be an appropriate task for the 
League to take up. For some unknown 
reason I was asked by telegram to take 
charge of the work as the League’s High 
Commissioner. It came so unexpected— 
it was something quite new, and I thought 
I could not do it. But on the assurance 
that I would only be expected to give a 
few months to it, I had to give in. But 
those few months have rather been long. 
I am still at it. We managed to repatriate 
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nearly half a million prisoners of war. 

That prisoner work, believe me, my 
friends, was hard work to do, but it was 
nothing compared to the bitter tragedy of 
the Russian famine. You will remember 
something of it in this country. Once 
again the United States contributed more 
than anyone else, first through Hoover’s 
wonderful organization and later through 
your Government itself, which contributed 
twenty million dollars to fight the famine, 
and in addition to that all the private con- 
tributions. Taken all round, America 
must have given fifty to sixty million dol- 
lars for the campaign against the Russian 
famine and have saved millions and mil- 
lions of lives. Towards the end they fed 
ten million people. I tell you, in the 
whole history of the world there is no hu- 
manitarian work that can be compared 
with the relief work of America organized 
by Hoover, in Russia as well as in other 
parts of Europe, during and after the war. 
It is unique in history. It will for all 
future ages be a bright golden leaf in the 
chronicle of the gloomy time we have lived 
through. May I add that we in Europe 
also did our share as best we could. 
Although some leading governments re- 
. fused to take any action, the private re- 
sponse to the appeal we made was gener- 
ous, and much good work was done by our 
various organizations, and some million 
people were fed. 

But no one who did not see the famine 
can ever quite understand what it was like. 
I have a nightmare always in my mind of 
the things I saw. I see always those 
primitive Russian villages in the Volga 
basin, groups of houses in the midst of 
great open plains, miles, it might be, from 
any railway, frozen in the grip of winter. 
I remember how we drove across the plains 
to those villages, how, when we came into 
them, they seemed like places of the dead, 
with no moving thing about them, no sign 
of life of any kind. I remember how we 
used to push open the doors of those houses 
and step inside to the kitchens of those 
humble peasant homes. We would find 


there the strangest, most pitiful sight I 
ever saw. The whole family, grandfather 
and grandmother, father and mother, chil- 
dren, big and little, would be sitting or 
lving on the floor in a circle round the 
room or on top of the big stove of stone— 
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not speaking, not moving, simply waiting 
for help or for the end. They were far 
gone already in starvation. The lucky 
ones might have heaps of dried leaves and 
grass, perhaps even a horse hoof or the 
bone of a horse leg, which were crushed 
and mixed with the leaves to make bread. 
They were sitting quite still, quite motion- 
less, because they knew that movement of 
any kind would use up their strength, 
would bring nearer the hour of their col- 
lapse. Some of them, lying on their sides, 
gaunt skeletons of men and women, would 
not answer when you spoke. When you 
touched them, you would find that they 
were dead. 

Besides the famine were also the ravages 
of the terrible diseases, especially the spot- 
ted typhus. During two years twenty mil- 
lion cases of this horrible disease were 
registered. My companion, the English 
Doctor Farrar, was attacked and died ; an- 
other of my staff was attacked and died; 
a third was attacked, but he was younger 
and pulled through; several others of our 
very few people also died. 

Millions died by torturing hunger in 
that famine. Thousands upon thousands 
went mad from pain before the end. 
Cannibalism was rife throughout a popu- 
lation as great as that of the States of 
Ohio, New York, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania together. Corpses were dug up from 
the churchyards to be used for food. 
Mothers, in mad desperation, killed and 
ate their own babies; fathers killed their 
daughters. But no, I cannot go further in 
those horrors. All that was in civilized 
Europe, of which we are so proud. 

But in some ways not even the Russian 
famine has left me so terrible a memory 
as the flight of the Greek and Armenian 
refugees from Asia Minor and from east- 
ern Thrace. That was a year after the 
famine. The famine was in the winter of 
1921-22, and in the autumn of 1922 the 
Greek armies suffered their great disaster 
in the mountains of Asia Minor. As their 
army retreated in the disorder of defeat, 
hundreds of thousands of the Greek and 
Armenian inhabitants of Asia Minor fled 
to the coast and by every ship which they 
could get across the sea to Greece. 

When that disaster happened, when it 
was plain that there was to be a new refu- 
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gee problem greater and more difficult even 
than the problem of the Russian refugees, 
the assembly of the League asked me to go 
to the Balkans to see what could be done. 
I went straight through from Geneva to 
Constantinople. It so happened that in 
order to visit the camps of refugees in 
eastern Thrace I had to travel by motor 
car from Constantinople right through 
eastern Thrace toward the north. I left 
Constantinople on the very day on which 
it was announced that eastern Thrace was 
to be handed back by the Allies to the 
Turkish army. The effect of that an- 
nouncement was almost beyond belief. 
There was to be, in fact, a delay of six 
weeks before the Turks came. There was 
time for all the refugees and the popula- 
tion to leave, if they desired to do so, 
in order and quiet, taking with them their 
possessions and their crops. It was of 
infinite importance to themselves and to 
Greece that they should take with them 
these crops, but, although they had six 
weeks before the Turks would come, 
neither the refuges from Asia Minor nor 
the Greeks in Eastern Thrace itself would 
wait a single hour. I argued with them. I 
would buy all their crops. I besought the 
Greek army to make them stay; it was all 
in vain. Within twelve hours of the an- 
nouncements that the Turks were coming 
back 358,000 people were on the road; 
they were in a panic of fear. 

Fear to me has always been the most 
terrifying of emotions to behold. It is 
far more dangerous than hatred or anger 
or all the rest. A horse kicks when he is 
afraid; a man loses the power to reason 
when he is afraid; nations go mad when 
they are afraid; it is fear which makes 
the madness of armament competition, 
and it was fear which made the Greeks of 
eastern Thrace go mad. 

They had heard from the refugees the 
terrible stories of the pursuits that hap- 
pened in the Asia Minor war. They had 
heard what followed in the track of the 
advancing Turkish armies, and that very 
day they put together some clothes, some 
blankets, and they set out on their great 
adventure. As we drove along the rough 
track that served as roads we passed them 
by tens of thousands in ox-wagons, with 
the old woman and the dying babies on 
the top, the children leading horses, 
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donkeys, goats, and pigs beside them, and 
the men with guns across their shoulders, 
forming a guard against marauding bri- 
gands. 

I often think of the spectacle of the 
camps they made at night by the side of 
every little stream, thousands of thousands 
of camp fires stretching away almost to the 
horizon, as they alighted to rest their oxen 
for a few brief hours before they went on 
with their tragic journey at the dawn. I 
have no time to tell you of our adven- 
tures. 

As we drove on I thought of the great 
flight of the people of Israel from Egypt 
long ago, but they were only a small num- 
ber compared with these and the memory 
of the misery and fear which we there 
beheld has never left me since. We read 
about the emigrations and great wander- 
ings of peoples in early history; but what 
were they? Mere trifles compared with 
what we have experienced here. A whole 
people, a million and a half refugees, re- 
moved, driven away from their homes and 
their country and transferred to another 
distant country. 

It is true that the League of Nations 
has transformed that tragedy into a 
miracle of hope. When we were there we 
proposed to the Greek Government that a 
League of Nations loan should be made 
for the settlement of these refugees. The 
Greek Government fully agreed. The 
League of Nations also agreed. The loan 
was made. The settlement was carried 
through by a League commission, the able 
chairmen of which were three prominent 
Americans—first, Mr. Morgenthau, former 
ambassador in Constantinople, and then 
Mr. Charles P. Howland and now Mr. 
Charles B. Eddy. 

That commission is now able to report 
that nearly a million and a half refugees 
have been settled in new homes; that most 
of them are now self-supporting, and that 
they are adding to the wealth and 
strength of Greece. Vacant land has been 
cultivated, new industries created, new 
enterprises and initiative have been in- 
troduced. 

But this has been achieved only after 
terrible suffering, terrible losses to the 
refugees, to Greece, and to the world. 
That suffering and loss are due to war. 
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They are a part of all the suffering and 
loss which the last war brought upon us. 
Nay, all the things of which I have told 
you are due directly or indirectly to the 
war. 

They are disgustingly horrible, and still 
they are but little compared with the 
horrors of the sufferings of the Armenian 
people. There is certainly no people in the 
world which has suffered so much and been 
so badly treated as the gifted Armenian 
people. 

There will not be time here to go into 
their tragic history, but you will remember 
how they were exposed time after time to 
the most cruel maltreatment at the hands 
of the Turks, and specially the horrible 
massacres under Sultan Abdul Hamid in 
the nineties. 

The Turks feared the Armenians. They 
were a cleverer and more gifted race than 
the Turks. Feeling themselves inferior, 
they hated them, and when the great war 
came and there were no disagreeable Euro- 
pean eyes to look on they decided simply 
to wipe out that “accursed race,” as they 
called them. Careful preparations were 
made to carry out this plan. First, all 
leading and prominent Armenians in Con- 
stantinople—six hundred of them—were 
suddenly in April, 1915, arrested, sent to 
Asia Minor, and disappeared; only eight 
of them were heard of again. Then in 
June, 1915, the horrors began to which 
we know no parallel in history. From all 
the villages of Asia Minor and Meso- 
potamia the Armenian Christians were 
driven forth on their death march. The 
work was done systematically, clearing out 
one district after another. There was to 
be a clean sweep of all Armenians. 

As the majority of men had already been 
taken for war work, where they were 
gradually killed, it was chiefly a matter 
of turning women, children, and the aged 
and crippled out of house and home. They 
were only given a few days’ or hours’ 
notice. They had to leave behind all their 
property, homes, fields, gardens, cattle, 
furniture, tools, and implements. The 
things they managed to carry with them, 
such as money, jewelry or other valuables, 
and even clothes, were subsequently taken 
away from them by the gendarmes. The 
poor creatures were rounded up from the 


different villages and driven in long 
columns across the mountains to the 
Arabian desert plains, where no provision 
had been made for the reception and 
maintenance of these herds of starving 
wretches, just as nothing had been done 
to keep them alive on the march. The 
idea was that those who did not succumb 
or get killed on the way should at any 
rate die of starvation. 

As soon as the columns had fairly 
started, the few men and elder lads were 
assembled, taken aside, and killed while 
their women could hear it. The women, 
children, and old people were driven on, 
suffering agonies of hunger and thirst. 
The food, if there were any, was scanty 
and bad. Those who could not keep up 
were flogged on till they collapsed or were 
killed. 

Gradually the columns became smaller 
and smaller as hunger, thirst, disease, and 
murder did their work. Young women 
and girls were raped or sold by auction 
in places where the Moslem population 
had assembled. Often bands of tyetas— 
all sorts of roughs and hooligans—and of 
Kurds swooped down upon the columns, 
robbing, maltreating, murdering, asd vio- 
lating the women. 

A foreign witness has said that these 
deportation columns were merely “a polite 
form for massacres,” but in reality they 
were infinitely worse and more heartless. 

As an instance of what these marches 
meant I may mention, on the authority of 
a German eyewitness, that out of 18,000 
expelled from Kharput and Sivas only 350 
reached Aleppo, and that out of 19,000 
from Erzerum there were 11 survivors. 
Of the survivors—emaciated, almost naked 
skeletons—who managed to struggle on to 
Syria and Mesopotamia, the majority were 
driven out into the desert, there to die in 
fearful agonies. 

The columns marched on for months, 
and even at the end of their death march 
they were not left in peace, but were 
driven round in circles for weeks. The 
concentration camps were filled and 
emptied again while the cold-blooded task- 
masters allowed their unhappy victims to 
die of starvation and disease or massacred 
them by the thousands. Bands of Cir- 
cassians were hired to do this work. They 
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conducted companies, numbering 300 to 
500, every day from the camps out into 
the desert, where they were murdered. 

Typhus raged among them. The 
corpses by the roadside poisoned the at- 
mosphere. There are descriptions by eye- 
witnesses of scenes among these starving 
and dying people which are so full of 
heartrendering horror that they read like 
a nightmare. I cannot repeat them. It 
was @ hell. 

We have a telegram in cipher sent on 
September 11, 1915, by the responsible 
Turkish Minister of the Interior, Tala’at 
Pascha, to the “Police Office at Aleppo.” 
This is the telegram: 


It has already been reported that by the 
order of the committee the government have 
determined completely to exterminate the 
Armenians living in Turkey. Those who re- 
fuse to obey this order cannot be regarded 
as friends of the government. Regardless of 
women, children, or invalids, and however 
deplorable the method of destruction may 
seem, an end is to be put to their existence 
without paying any heed to feeling or con- 
science. 

(Signed) Minister of Interior: 
TALA’ AT. 


This is a picture of war and its after- 
math. It is estimated that at least one 
million Armenians were exterminated. 
According to the statistics before the war, 
there were 1,845,450 Armenians in 
Turkey. Of these hardly 800,000 saved 
their lives. Many of them fled across the 
frontier, but the rest were wiped out. 

When the Turks were defeated and an 
armistice was signed, many Armenians re- 
turned to their land in Anatolia and 
started life again. But then came the last 
grim act in the somber tragedy of the 
Armenians. In the autumn of 1922 the 
Turks, as I mentioned before, under 
Mustapha Kemal, drove the Greeks out 
of Asia Minor. Once more thousands and 
thousands of Armenians were driven out 
of the country like pariahs and fresh 
scenes of cruelty were enacted. Stripped 
of everything, the fugitives arrived in 
Greece, Bulgaria, Constantinople, and 
Syria, while great numbers fled again to 
Russian Armenia. All the real property 
and movables that they had to leave be- 
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hind have been appropriated by the Turks 
and their rulers. 

All these things of which I have told 
you, the prison camps, the famines, the 
flights of refugees, the massacres, starva- 
tion, and extermination of the Armenian 
people—all are due directly or indirectly 
to the war. I have talked of them tonight 
because I want to show why I am so ar- 
dently, so passionately, against war. 

But, believe me, such things cannot hap- 
pen without weakening the social system 
in which we live. They undermine the 
very foundation of our civilization. They 
sap the vitality of our peoples. They 
leave wounds and scars behind them that 
take very long to heal. The wounds and 
scars of the last war are not yet healed; 
some of them have hardly yet begun to 
heal. Europe, the world is not yet well; 
the shock of the last war has not yet 
passed. 

And that brings me back to the point 
at which I was in the beginning, the 
shamefulness, the absurdity, the criminal 
folly of war. I am convinced of nothing 
more firmly than that Europe, that the 
civilization of the white race, could not 
stand a new shock of another war like the 
last. 

We talk of the next war as a quite 
likely possibility. Do we think of what it 
would really mean? Even if the next 
war were like the last, it might certainly 
wipe us out. But, of course, the next war 
will not be like the last. It will be in- 
comparably worse. On that point every 
expert is agreed. Yet in spite of their 
warnings most of us, I think, fail to com- 
prehend the real meaning of their words. 
We say, for example, that bombardment of 
great cities from the air is to be the chief 
weapon of a future war, but have you ever 
thought what such bombardment means? 
I will not try to describe to you what 
would happen in a city like this or any of 
the great cities of Europe if a thousand 
aeroplanes dropped the bombs, the high 
explosives, the incendiary and gas bombs 
which they would carry for an aérial at- 
tack. I will only quote to you the words 
of one of the prominent generals, General 
Groves, who was at the head of the British 
air forces in 1918, when air warfare was 


at its height. 
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This is what he says: “In the first phase 
of the next war there is little doubt that 
the belligerents will resort to gas-bombs 
attack on a vast scale. This form of at- 
tack upon great cities, such as London 
and Paris, might entail the loss of mil- 
lions of lives in the course of a few 
hours . . . All gas experts are agreed,” 
he adds, “that it would be impossible to 
devise means to protect the civil popula- 
tion from this form of attack.” 

I will trouble you with no more argu- 
ments on the point. As I said before, we 
are threatened, if we have another war, by 
a menace that our civilization might be 
wiped out as other civilizations have been 
wiped out in the past. 

It may seem fantastic to say that our 
civilization may be wiped out. No one of 
us feels that such a thing is likely. We 
have a sense of strength and power and a 
great future opening out before us. But 
let us remember that it has happened be- 
fore in history, over and over again, that 
civilizations have been wiped out. Mighty 
empires, which seemed as strong as any 
empire in our days seems to you and me, 
have disappeared. The Roman Empire, 
which ruled all Europe for a period longer 
than the period of our modern western 
civilization, was swept away by the incur- 
sions of barbarian hordes. 

You have no sense of impending disas- 
ter; you feel the forces of life too strong 
around you, and I feel those forces, too. 
I feel what you do. But I remember, too, 
that we felt likewise or more so in 1914, 
just before the war suddenly broke out, 
and I feel that our civilization received a 
rude shock in that war, and I feel that 
another shock of that kind will be the end 
of the civilization of the white race, and 
you must feel the same if you begin to 
think. Every man and woman who will 
take the trouble to think for themselves, 
to think the whole question over, must 
see it. 


How, then, is it possible that every man 
and woman in every nation do not stand 
up like one man in a passionate protest 
against this shameful traffic in war possi- 
bilities ; how is it possible that they do not 
say to their leaders, “If you do not safe- 
guard the future against any possibility 
of that horrible absurdity that so long has 
smirched the history of mankind, we have 
done with you and you will be wiped out ?” 

For certainly we have the means we 
need to remove the danger. We need have 
no war unless we wish to. It depends on 
our own free will, if only we will think 
for ourselves. 

Indeed, as politics go, it is compara- 
tively easy to get rid of war. May I sug- 
gest the policy by which I believe it could 
be done? Our governments must throw 
themselves whole-heartedly and without 
any reserve into the policy of international 
co-operation, into what I may call for 
short the policy of the League of Nations, 
into the policy for peace which has been 
so well inaugurated by the Government 
of this great country. As regards the 
League of Nations, make no mistake. The 
League is not an abstract idea in the 
clouds; it is a living thing; its institutions 
are now an essential part of the machinery 
of the government of the world. 

If we can put behind the policy for 
peace, behind the policy for disarmament, 
behind all the policies for which the 
League of Nations stands, the full weight 
of our government power, we shall make 
an end of war. 

Mr. Kellogg’s proposal for the outlawry 
of war is a most important step in the 
right direction and gives great hope for 
the future. I do hope it will be accepted 
by all European States and without reser- 
vations. When accepted, this proposal 
will mark an important milestone in the 
history of mankind, the beginning of a 
new era in our work for peace. 
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INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
SOCIAL WORK* 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


ODERN social work has its taproot 

in Jewish-Christian religious tra- 
ditions. Ancient Egypt and Babylon in 
some measure, ancient Palestine, Greece, 
and Rome in full measure; medieval 
Christianity and the Reformation; mod- 
ern nations, especially England, but also 
in perceptible degrees other Teutonic, 
Latin, and Slav peoples, have given us the 
idea on which our current social programs 
are based. Either woefully ignorant and 
provincial, or basely ungrateful, or intel- 
lectually insolvent must be any social 
worker who does not acknowledge his 
interallied debts. Mercy, justice, charity, 
love, consolation, consideration for the 
poor, restraint of the oppressors, parental 
responsibility, family solidarity, filial 
reverence, gwing sight to the blind, mak- 
ing the lame to walk, freeing the captive, 
even heating the sword into a plowshare 
and the spear to a pruning hook and 
heroically deciding not to learn war any 
more—which of all our most cherished 
and most unrealized ideals were not fa- 
miliar to earlier nations or are unfamiliar 
to our contemporaries? More than re- 
ligion itself, or education, or industry, or 
law, we may claim that the fundamentals 
of social work, as we conceive and try to 
apply them, are international in origin 
and in present-day acceptance. 

Social work is essentially international 
because it deals with problems which in 
greater or less degree occur everywhere 
and because, steadfastly refusing to rely 
upon nostrums, panaceas, wholesale, indis- 
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criminately applied remedies, it seeks per- 
sistently for tried, rational, scientific, ef- 
fective and humane measures, wherever 
they may be found. 

Being human, social work has no doubt 
its racial, national, and class limitations, 
its temporal and even geographical 
characteristics; but no social worker is 
proud of them; we recognize their incon- 
gruity, and, more quickly and more easily 
than theologians, politicians, educators, or 
industrialists, we even venture to claim, 
more easily than the international paci- 
fists, we respond to the international 
chord ; or, shall we say, rather, there is less 
excuse for us if we fail to do so. 

Social work in this country became 
easily interdenominational, interconfes- 
sional, for the same reason that we have 
claimed for it an international aspect, not 
because its special domain is one of such 
slight importance that religious bodies 
antagonistic at other points could be in- 
different to it, but for the opposite reason, 
that it lies far down below their differ- 
ences, on the bedrock of human need and 
human sympathy. 

Logically, social work cannot be other 
than international. To use the surplus 
wealth of a prosperous nation to relieve 
the distress of another which has suffered 
from earthquake, famine, or the ravages 
of war; to search the religious, philosophi- 
cal, and sociological literature of other peo- 
ples for ideas and principles; to compare 
experiments and methods; to cultivate 
across the oceans or other boundaries per- 
sonal relations through world conferences, 
by correspondence, and otherwise, this 
comes natural to social workers. Ten of 
the members of this commission—just less 
than one-half—attended an international 
conference of charities and corrections in 
Chicago thirty-five years ago, and at least 
one of them is participating in a similar 
conference in Paris this year. 

If it is natural and desirable that social 
work should be increasingly international, 
free from provincialism, from national 
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conceit, and the limitations incident to 
isolation, it is no less desirable that the 
peace movement, internationalism, should 
become increasingly social. If social 
workers have something valuable to learn 
from internationalists, as they have, may 
it not be equally true that advocates of 
peace, those who would prevent war, ad- 
justing international differences by judi- 
cial process or other appropriate means, 
have something to learn from the history 
and technique of social work? 

In a Christmas editorial in the London 
Observer last year Mr. J. L. Garvin very 
accurately analyzed the reasons for the 
failure of Christendom to achieve peace 
and good will. Under the caption “The 
False Road and the True” Mr. Garvin 
wrote: 


From age to age Christendom proclaims 
its faith and laments its failure. From age 
to age its power is drained in strife, its 
gospel mocked by achievement. Its growth 
in strength is growth in slaughter. With the 
peace of fear, the peace of exhaustion, it is 
familiar. The peace of creative will and 
passion it scarce knows by conception, let 
alone experience. The “peace” of history 
has been the absence of war—a precarious 
vacuity, not a purposeful and self-stabilizing 
harmony. 

The truth is that we have not aspired to 
harmony, but only to unison. Communities 
measure each other by aberrations from their 
own standard. Every nation’s dream of a 
world at peace is one in which the rest shall 
share its own temperament and culture, think 
its own thoughts. Its good will toward them 
is a desire for their assimilation. Interna- 
tional benevolence, when sifted well, is 
thickly impregnated with self-complacency. 
When we wish the foreigner well, what we 
really wish is that he should become Angli- 
cized, Americanized, Germanized, as the case 
may be. Then he would see the issues aright, 
as we do, and wars should cease. This is in 
itself enough to rob the peace-dream of mes- 
meric power. Assimilation is the primest fal- 
lacy of civilized ardor. Of all conditions 
deadening to the human spirit, uniformity is 
the worst. Civilization, as it Is, shudders at 
the monotony treading on its heels. The wise 
find solace in Nature’s infinite variety or 
Art’s balance of antitheses. But man will 
prefer any violent sensation or the vagaries 
of blind chance itself to the imprisonment 
of everlasting sameness. 


It is useless to love our neighbor as our- 
selves on condition that he will be our 
replica—which he never will. All estima- 
tion of him as a potential Englishman, Amer- 
ican, or Frenchman is self-defeating. He can 
serve the world only by being himself, and 
the peace of Christmas aspiration can come 
only from the perception of excellences that 
are not ours. . 

The road to peace is the understanding 
and evaluation of the whole range of human 
capacities, however discrepant from our own. 
Social strife lies in the lack of reciprocal 
vision between classes. National wars spring 
from giving an absolute character to na- 
tional standards. We all create perfection 
in our own image. We still have but one 
thought, if not one word, like the Romans, 
for the strange and the hostile. Until that 
corporate egotism can be disciplined and a 
generous and tolerant imagination can over- 
leap frontiers, we shall never be rid of the 
age-long blundering conflict of Right with 
Right. Love, as Goethe said, is the recon- 
ciler of discrepancies. Equally hate is the 
impatient short cut to evade the circuit of 
understanding. The peace of understanding 
is the only peace that can endure. 


It is to this conception of love and hate 
and understanding that social work may 
be said to have contributed by the whole 
of its history and its philosophy. Social 
work now means everywhere adjustment 
rather than standardization, harmony 
rather than unison, the discovery of the 
soul of goodness in things evil, a generous 
and tolerant understanding rather than 
an impatient short cut to impose one rule 
and one type. 

When we speak of assimilation we mean 
increasingly an adjustment which pre- 
serves diversities rather than creating an 
everlasting sameness. The most general 
and imperative problem in the philosophy 
of social work has been precisely to recon- 
cile the idea of a standard of living with 
freedom from standardization in the sense 
of a monotonous conformity to type or an 
arbitrary domination either by force or by 
influence. 

It is a commonplace of social workers 
that we must do different things for dif- 
ferent people. What is implied in this is 
that the health, the intelligence, the earn- 
ing power, the social history of the indi- 
vidual, must be taken into account in any 
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program which is made for his benefit. 
The personal endowment and the environ- 
mental influences of the individual are 
discovered in the course of a social diag- 
nosis and form the basis of whatever may 
be called social treatment. Social work 
directed toward the protection of groups 
and the promotion of their interests is 
similarly, if it deserves to be called social 
at all, alert to preserve what is original 
and distinctive in each group and to avoid 
such measures as imply the possibility or 
the desirability of artificial standardiza- 
tion. Social work has come to this prefer- 
ence for adjustment, harmonious operation 
of diverse factors, preservation of original 
and unique qualities, respect for person- 
ality and for diversity of gifts in racial, 
national, and social groups only by the 
painful process of experience. 

The history of philanthropy and of 
organized social movements abounds in 
efforts based upon unsocial attitudes. We 
also have tried force and have initiated 
movements which implied complacent su- 
periority on the part of the giver or 
patron. We, too, have resorted to legis- 
latures and courts prematurely for pur- 
poses which would have been better served 
by persuasion, education, or example. 
There is no magic in the mere use of the 
word “social” to create an understanding 
heart or a right spirit. Nevertheless in 
social work at its best—in associations for 
child welfare and family welfare, in medi- 
cal social service, in the Red Cross, in legal 
aid and travelers’ aid, in social settlements 
and community centers, in the prevention 
of tuberculosis and in public-health nurs- 
ing, in institutions for children, for the 
disabled, and for the aged—there are pro- 
phetic forecasts of a world without war, 
without coercion, without exploitation, 
with no denial of the inherent and equal 
right of all to respect for this individual- 
ity. It is such typical, even if as yet rare, 
instances of a genuinely social attitude 
that this commission brings to you from 
the experience of the social agencies as its 
contribution to the cause of international 
peace and good will. 

To make this discussion more concrete 
and fruitful, we venture to recite briefly 
some of the facts in regard to the origins, 
activities, and principles of certain of the 
organized social movements in this coun- 
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try which have in one respect or another 
an international character. 


The American Red Cross 


The security against international con- 
flicts which the world is seeking cannot be 
found in political or economic reorganiza- 
tion. But beneath the broken and up- 
heaved strata of political and economic 
foundations upon which the several coun- 
tries rest we find a third stratum, which 
extends firm and unbroken and affords 
a solid bed rock upon which all nations 
can meet in common understanding. This 
foundation, sometimes obscured and for- 
gotten in the conflicts over political and 
economic questions, is the social feeling, 
the human sympathy, of man in meeting 
the stress and the exigencies of life, the 
natural good will common to all enlight- 
ened people. 

It is upon this unshakable foundation 
that the Red Cross idea rests. It con- 
tains nothing obnoxious to the highest 
and best in any nation or race. It has 
identically the same meaning and appeal 
in Asia and in Africa that it has in Eu- 
rope and America. So we find the Red 
Cross idea understood, accepted, and 
firmly entrenched in nearly every civilized 
community. The name may vary, the 
forms of organization may differ, but the 
idea is there. And this idea, extending 
far below the ambitions and passions of 
the time, is proving one of the acceptable 
and far-reaching influences in quieting 
the anxieties and ameliorating the trou- 
bles of the world. 

So we find today Red Cross societies in 
fifty-nine countries, recognized by their 
respective governments and operating 
under the terms of the Treaty of Geneva. 
These fifty-nine societies, each governed 
by the laws of its own country, are inter- 
nationally bound together by a community 
of interest kept alive by international con- 
ferences, by the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, and by a vast body of direct 
correspondence. 

The Red Cross movement may be said 
to date back as far as the days of Haldora, 
the Dane, who on the eve of a battle in 
the year 1000 A. D. spoke thus to the 
women of her household: “Let us go forth 
and dress the wounds of the warriors, be 
they friend or foe.” Similar expressions 
of commiseration are found in the years 
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1654 and 1655, when the medieval orders 
of the Knights Hospitalers and the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul went to the battle- 
fields of Sedan and Arras. 

In the nineteenth century we find 
Florence Nightingale saving lives of the 
battle-scarred in the Crimea; and then 
in 1859 the young Swiss, Henri Dunant, 
who asks: “Would it not be possible to 
found and organize in all civilized coun- 
tries permanent societies of volunteers 
whose aim it should be to succor the 
wounded in time of war and to give aid in 
epidemics or national disasters in time of 
peace? These committees of the different 
nations, although independent of one an- 
other, will know how to understand and 
correspond with each other, to convene in 
congress, and in the event of war to act 
for the good of all.” 

Through Henri Dunant’s efforts an 
international conference was called in 
Geneva in October, 1863. Sixteen States 
were represented. Later, in a diplomatic 
conference of August, 1864, at Geneva, 
representatives of thirteen European na- 
tions and the United States of America 
came together. The American delegates, 
although only observers, were able to give 
striking testimony of the practicability of 
the proposed plan from the experience of 
the Sanitary Commission of the Civil War 
then in progress. Here was drawn the 
first Treaty of Geneva, or, as it is popu- 
larly known, the International Red Cross 
Treaty. It was not until 1882, largely 
through the efforts of Miss Clara Barton, 
that the United States became an adher- 
ent to the treaty. 

The first international effort of the 
American Red Cross was the sending, in 
1892, of a shipload of corn donated by 
farmers to Russian famine sufferers. A 
few years later aid was given to victims of 
Armenian massacres in Turkey and Asia 
Minor. Then came the Spanish-American 
War, with occasion to render aid to the 
wounded and to those who were stricken 
by disease while in service. 

A charter of the Red Cross Association, 
granted by Congress in 1900, was dis- 
solved in 1904 and a new charter was 
approved by President Roosevelt on Janu- 
ary 5, 1905, in time to enable the Red 
Cross to function in co-operation with 
local residents of San Francisco after the 
disastrous earthquake and fire of 1906. 


The Red Cross movement received a tre- 
mendous impetus during the World War. 
It then had the opportunity in a large way 
to demonstrate its value, and this demon- 
stration was so convincing that since that 
time knowledge of the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Red Cross and the value of its 
activities has become general. 

After that great struggle the energies of 
the American Red Cross were devoted to 
healing the wounds of war in many coun- 
tries. Its long arm carried assistance to 
suffering people in far lands; to France, 
Belgium, the Balkan countries, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, Russia, Roumania, and 
many other nations. 

During recent years the actual needs of 
refugees have been met in such great 
economic disturbances as the exodus of 
Russians from Russia and the influx of 
refugees into Greece and Bulgaria. Fam- 
ine suffering in China has been alleviated ; 
assistance in the Japanese earthquake un- 
stintingly given, and disaster victims in 
the Americas, both North and South, 
helped back to a normal life—all through 
the generous support of the American 
people. 

If there is any limitation to the possible 
usefulness of the Red Cross, it is to be 
found in what is also the source of its 
greatest strength, viz., its quasi-govern- 
mental character. 


Public Health 


The science of public health recognizes 
no barriers of geography, race, or political 
frontiers. Within the last one hundred 
years two interrelated tendencies have de- 
veloped to outstanding proportions. Isola- 
tion of nations has been broken down by 
increased trade and facilities for rapid 
transportation. Health conservation on 
a large social scale has become a proved 
reality. Scientific discoveries and their 
application to human use bridge the seas 
and wipe out national barriers in so far 
as the health of peoples is concerned. 

As long as nations were isolated from 
each other their respective health hazards 
were of little significance to their neigh- 
bors. With the world rapidly becoming a 
vast neighborhood, it is of increasing im- 
portance that known health-conserving 
practices be everywhere applied and fur- 
ther discoveries be made. In this sense 
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public health has international signifi- 
cance. 

The part played by the American Public 
Health Association in the evolution of 
public-health work on the North Amer- 
ican continent has been a most important 
one. Little publicity has attended the 
work of this organization over the fifty- 
six years of its history. 

It was organized in 1872 by a small 
group of far-seeing sanitarians who real- 
ized the great need for promoting the 
study of this rapidly developing science, 
for accumulating existing public-health 
knowledge, sharing information and ex- 
perience, and making best practices avail- 
able as rapidly as possible. From a small 
beginning this organization has grown 
steadily, until today it has a membership 
of nearly 4,000 in Canada, the United 
States, Mexico, and Cuba. It is to this 
extent an international organization. It 
has nine sections: Laboratory; Health 
Officers; Vital Statistics; Indusirial Hy- 
giene; Food, Drugs and Nutrition; Child 
Hygiene; Public-Health Engineering; 
Public-Health Education; Public-Health 
Nursing. There are more than fifty 
technical committees on such subjects as 
Water Supply; Dairy Products; Health 
Problems in Education; Public-Health 
Training; Forms and Methods of Sta- 
tistical Practice; Control of Communi- 
cable Diseases; Administrative Practice. 
It is through the studies and reports of 
these groups of authorities, serving vol- 
untarily, that the association has contrib- 
uted most profoundly to the advancement 
of public health. 

There are affiliated societies in many 
States. The official publication is the 
American Journal of Public Health. Ac- 
tive membership is open to professional 
public-health workers in the four coun- 
tries mentioned interested in public 
health. 

The association serves the public-health 
worker directly and, through him, the 
people. It aims to develop public-health 
standards, to stimulate the recruiting and 
training of public-health personnel, and 
to strengthen the public-health profession. 

Basically, public health is a world prob- 
lem. The stamping out of typhus fever, 
malaria, hookworm, yellow fever, plague, 
cholera, and other health obstacles to 
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human progress cannot be limited to any 
one country. We are all involved. 


International Co-operation in the Tuberculosis 
Field 


The earliest international co-operation 
by tuberculosis workers from the United 
States dates back to the international con- 
gresses and the early years of this cen- 
tury. While the National Tuberculosis 
Association had not yet been formed, co- 
operative representatives from various 
groups and individuals on their own be- 
half attended this congress, beginning 
with 1898. In 1905 a formal delegation 
from the recently formed National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis (now the National Tuber- 
culosis Association) attended the Inter- 
national Congress on Tuberculosis in 
Paris and invited that body to meet in 
the United States in 1908. The congress 
accepted the invitation, and in 1908 what 
has gone down in history as the greatest 
gathering of tuberculosis experts ever held 
in this country was held in Washington as 
the Sixth International Congress on 
Tuberculosis. Representatives from prac- 
tically every civilized country in the 
world were in attendance. The congress 
received official sanction by recognition 
of the State Department and by the fact 
that President Roosevelt was the honor- 
ary president of the congress. 

In 1917, shortly before the United 
States entered the World War, at the 
earnest behest of a number of physicians 
and public-health workers in France, the 
Rockefeller Foundation appointed a spe- 
cial commission, with Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand as its head, to develop an anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign in France along the 
lines that had been worked out in this 
country. This commission resulted in the 
establishment of the Comité National de 
Défense Contre la Tuberculose and in the 
development of a sound national and local 
program of work for the control of tuber- 
culosis, extending throughout France in- 
to her colonial possessions. 

One of the results of the war was a 
break in the meetings of the international 
congress that had been held at periodic 
intervals since 1898. 

Following the war, however, in 1920, 
a group of workers interested in tuber- 
culosis under the patronage of the Comité 
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National gathered in Paris and formed 
the International Union against Tuber- 
culosis. This body, in which the National 
Tuberculosis Association of the United 
States has played a prominent part, has 
held five meetings, the last one in the 
United States in the fall of 1926. The 
next meeting of the congress will be held 
in Rome in September of this year. 
Twenty-one countries and ninety-six dele- 
gates were in attendance at the meeting 
of the Union in Washington, besides a 
large number of other persons interested 
in tuberculosis. 

While the Christmas seal, the chief 
means for financing the national, State 
and local tuberculosis associations of the 
United States, is not generally looked 
upon as an international symbol, it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that this educational 
and fund-raising device, which in 1927 
realized over $5,000,000, was appropri- 
ated by America from the experience of 
Denmark. The great success of the seal 
sale in the United States has stimulated 
the development of this device as a means 
for financing tuberculosis work in a num- 
ber of other countries, notably France, 
Japan, and Syria. The Christmas seal 
sale idea has been responsible for many 
international contacts. 

Almost daily the National Tuberculosis 
Association is called upon through its 
office to co-operate with representatives 
of foreign nations in various types of 
tuberculosis and public-health activities. 
This co-operation takes the form of con- 
ferences, correspondence, distribution of 
printed matter, outlining of itineraries, 
and personal direction in courses of study 
of foreign representatives sent here to 
study American tuberculosis methods and 
programs. The publications of the 
National Tuberculosis Association have a 
world-wide circulation. Requests for ad- 
vice and assistance have been received in 
the last year from almost every corner of 
the world, even as far away as Abyssinia 
and the islands of the South Seas. 


Child Hygiene 

The beginning of this century showed 
a growing interest in child health. The 
coming of the Great War interrupted 
some of the international meetings, but 
resulted in the end in increasing efforts to 
regain and maintain the health of chil- 
dren. 


Among the earliest international con- 
ferences on this subject was the Inter- 
national Congress for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality. The first 
congress was held in Paris in 1905, the 
second in Brussels in 1907, and the third 
in Berlin in 1911. Conferences were 
planned for 1915 at The Hague and for 
1919 in London, but the war prevented 
them. 

The International Association for the 
Promotion of Child Welfare held its sec- 
ond session at Geneva in 1923. At this 
conference a section was devoted to hy- 
giene and activities promoting the health 
of infants and children. The fourth ses- 
sion was held in Luxembourg in 1925. 

Le Congrés International de la Pro- 
tectton de l’ Enfrance was held in Brus- 
sels in 1913, 1921, and 1926. 

International congresses on school hy- 
giene took place in Nuremberg in 1904, 
in London in.1907, Paris in 1910, and at 
Buffalo in 1913. 

Among the objects of these congresses 
were: To bring together men and women 
interested in the health of school chil- 
dren; to organize a program of papers 
and discussions covering the field of 
school hygiene; to assemble a scientific 
exhibit representing the best that is being 
done in school hygiene. 

At this point the war again checked 
progress, but the international considera- 
tion of school health was resumed under 
the auspices of the National Education 
Association. In 1923 the First Inter- 
national Health Education Conference 
was organized by the American Child 
Health Association and held in San Fran- 
cisco during the World Conference on 
Education. In 1925 the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations had a 
health section in Edinburgh and in 1927 
in Toronto. In May, 1913, there was an 
International Conference of Day Nur- 
series in London, England. 

The International Association of Dairy 
and Milk Inspectors, whose object is to 
develop uniform and sufficient milk in- 
spection, held its 16th annual meeting in 
October, 1927, at Toronto. Five Pan 
American child congresses have met, and 
at each the health of the child has re- 
ceived consideration. The latest was held 
in Havana, December, 1927. The Pan 
Pacific Congress on Education, Rehabili- 
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tation, Reclamation, and Recreation took 
place in 1927. The League of Nations 
organized an Advisory Committee on 
Traffic in Women and Protection of Chil- 
dren in December, 1924, which held its 
first meeting in Geneva, May, 1925. 
There are now two distinct committees, 
one called Child Welfare Committee and 
the other Committee on Traffic in Women 
and Children. 

The Health Section of the League of 
Nations adopted in October, 1926, the 
school programs recommended by the 
Health Section of the World Federation 
of Education Associations. 

The League of Red Cross Societies, 
which was founded on May 5, 1919, in 
Paris, formed in the same year a Child 
Welfare Division. The practice of health 
' habits is one of the purposes of the Junior 
Red Cross. The League of Red Cross 
Societies held a medical conference at 
Cannes, France, April 1-11, 1919, one of 
the sections of which was on Child Wel- 
fare. 


International Legal Aid 


Legal-aid work is substantially provid- 
ing legal service, advice, and assistance 
to poor persons. It differs from ordinary 
legal service mainly in the fact that no 
bills are sent out to clients. Legal-aid 
work on an international basis will be sub- 
stantially what ordinary legal work on an 
international basis would be. 

If A has a legal problem which in- 
volves, we will say, matters affecting B 
in Poland, A will retain a lawyer here 
and B will retain a lawyer in Poland. 
The two lawyers then proceed to work the 
case out together. Where A has no money 
to pay legal fees, but yet has a case in 
Poland, he will make progress only if 
there is some machinery set up to assist 
him. 

At the present time it seems desirable 
to keep this machinery as simple as pos- 
sible. Probably the following elements 
are necessary : 

(a) A local legal-aid organization in the 
United States to which an applicant may 
come, 

A national legal-aid organization in the 
United States to act as a clearing house 
for matters arising in this country, 
focusing the cases, and preparing them 
for transmittal. 


(b) 
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(c) An international clearing house to 
which cases from the United States may 
be sent for forwarding elsewhere. 

A national legal-aid organization in Po- 
land to act as a clearing house for cases 
arising and a center of distribution for 
matters to be handled. 

(e) A local legal-aid organization in Poland. 


(d) 


In time this machinery could be set up 
in every country as in the above illustra- 
tion. 

Assuming the illustration in connec- 
tion with Poland, we will take the case 
of a husband who has deserted his wife in 
Philadelphia and has gone to Poland and 
she desires to secure support from him. 
She would then proceed to the local Legal- 
aid Bureau and would tell her story. 
The Philadelphia Legal-aid Bureau would 
prepare a statement and refer it to the 
National Association of Legal-aid Organ- 
izations. The national association, being 
in touch with the international office, 
would then transmit the record to the 
international office. This office in turn 
would transmit it to the national office 
in Poland. The national office in Poland 
would then turn the case over to the 
legal-aid society nearest the place in 
which the husband was living, and legal 
proceedings for the collection of support 
would be started. 

At the present time there are legal- 
aid organizations in the United States 
and there is a National Association. 
There is not, however, any international 
clearing house, nor are there, as far as 
we know, any definite legal-aid groups in 
Poland. At the present time the only 
national organization is that in the United 
States. There is legal-aid work in 
Canada, England, Norway, and Sweden. 
In other countries the work is done in 
specific cities; for instance, in the Philip- 
pine Islands at Manila; in India at Bom- 
bay; in the Argentine at Buenos Aires; 
in Belgium at Brussels, and elsewhere. 

The League of Nations directed that a 
study be made of the subject, and in 
1914, a group of experts met in Geneva 
to discuss plans.* This body came to 


*See article, “International Legal-aid 
Work,” by Reginald Heber Smith. The 
Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, March, 1926, page 
167 et seq. 
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the conclusion that the first task was to 
collect the treaties and laws of the vari- 
ous countries which provided for some 
aspect of legal aid. In addition, they 
made a search for a list of the names and 
addresses of the organizations doing legal- 
aid work. John S. Bradway, of Phila- 
delphia, prepared the report for the 
United States, including the forty-eight 
States and the Federal Laws. This has 
now been promised for the compilation of 
all the material in French and in English. 

It will probably be felt desirable to 
create an informal clearing house in 
Geneva, which will distribute information 
as to the way the work is being done in 
different parts of the world and act on 
an international basis in very much the 
same way that the National Association 
of Legal-aid Organizations conducts its 
business in the United States. 


Rockefeller Foundation 


The Rockefeller Foundation was char- 
tered in 1913 “to promote the well-being 
of mankind throughout the world.” 

Its chief activities at the present time 
are co-operation with governments in: 


(1) the control of hookworm disease, ma- 
laria, and yellow fever and in the de- 
velopment of general public-health or- 
ganization ; 

(2) aid in developing medical education and 
nursing education in various centers 
through appropriations toward build- 
ings and endowments and through fel- 
lowships, surveys, and the dissemina- 
tion of information on new administra- 
tive and teaching methods. 


The Foundation carries on its work 
through two divisions—the International 
Health Division and the Division of 
Medical Education. Co-operation is 
sometimes undertaken with independent 
organizations working in the same fields. 

The Foundation’s resources and poli- 
cies are controlled by a self-perpetuating 
board of unsalaried trustees. Its general 
fund amounts to $165,000,000, both the 
income and principal of which are avail- 
able for appropriation. From the time of 
its organization, in 1913, to December 31, 
1927, the Foundation has disbursed 


slightly over $120,000,000. 
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During 1927 the Foundation (1) gave 
funds for building, equipment, operation, 
or endowment to nineteen medical schools 
in fourteen countries; (2) continued sup- 
port of the Peking Union Medical Col- 
lege; (3) assisted departments of physics, 
chemistry, and biology in thirteen institu- 
tions in China and in the government 
university of Siam; (4) helped to further 
public-health teaching by contributions to 
nine schools or institutes of hygiene and 
public health, to departments of public 
health in three other institutions, to ten 
field training stations for public-health 
workers and to various conferences and 
training courses for health workers; (5) 
gave aid to seventeen nurse-training in- 
stitutions in nine countries; (6) supplied 
laboratory equipment or scientific jour- 
nals to institutions in nineteen countries 
of Europe where the post-war economic 
pressure is still felt; (7) aided nineteen 
governments to bring hookworm disease 
under control; (8) gave funds toward the 
support of three hundred fifty-three coun- 
ty health organizations in twenty-three 
States of the American Commonwealth 
(including eighty-five counties of the 
Mississippi flood area) and aided thirty- 
one local health programs in fourteen 
other countries; (9) helped to organize 
or maintain certain essential departments 
in the national health services of nine- 
teen foreign countries and in the State 
health services of sixteen of our own 
States; (10) assisted eight States of 
Brazil to maintain safe Aedes egypti in- 
dices; (11) continued yellow-fever studies 
in West Africa along the Gold Coast and 
in Nigeria; (12) participated in malaria- 
control demonstrations in eight of the 
Southern States and in eleven foreign 
countries; (13) aided the advancement of 
biological science by support of the In- 
stitute of Biological Research of the Johns 
Hopkins University and by contributions 
to the International Biological Abstract- 
ing Service for the publication of Bio- 
logical Abstracts, to Yale University for 
anthropoid research, to the State Univer- 
sity of Towa for research in brain physi- 
ology, to the Australian National Re- 
search Council for anthropological studies 
in Australian universities, to the Bernice: 
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P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, for re- 
search in Polynesian anthropolgy, and to 
the Department of Biology of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii; (14) aided nineteen hos- 
pitals of China; (15) provided, directly 
or through some other agency, fellowships 
for eight hundred sixty-four men and 
women from fifty-two countries; (16) 
paid the traveling expenses of one hun- 
dred fifteen officials or professors mak- 
ing study visits to the United States or 
foreign countries, either individually or 
as members of commissions; (17) gave 
assistance to the following items in the 
program of the Health Section of the 
League of Nations: international inter- 
changes of public-health personnel, epide- 
miological and public-health intelligence 
service, training of government officials 
in vital statistics, the epidemiological in- 
telligence bureau in the Far East, and the 
center of public-health documentation in 
the health section; (18) lent staff mem- 
bers as consultants and made small gifts 
to many governments and institutions; 
(19) made surveys of health conditions 
and of medical and nursing education in 
several countries ; (20) aided mental proj- 
ects in the United States and Canada, 
demonstrations in dispensary development 
in New York, research and teaching in 
hospitals and clinic services, and various 
studies and other undertakings in medical 
and nursing education and allied field. 


The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 


The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial is also carrying on work which 
has implications for those interested in 
international relations and in social work. 

The first group is comprised of proj- 
ects with the specific object of advancing 
the social sciences. The most important 
international project is the fellowship 
program, which is administered with the 
assistance of representatives appointed by 
the Memorial in eleven European coun- 
tries. In the current year ninety travel- 
ing fellowships have been supplied to 
European students, thirty for study in 
Europe and sixty for study in the United 
States. In addition, a few European pro- 


fessors were invited to visit the United 
States for short periods. 

The following institutions have been 
given assistance for their social science 
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programs: London School of Economics, 
Cambridge University, National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, London; Royal 
Anthropological Institute, American Li- 
brary in Paris, Institute of International 
Studies, Geneva; Bavarian State Library, 
Prussian State Library, Notgemeinschaft 
(for social science literature in German 
University libraries), Hamburg Institute 
of International Affairs, Deutsche Hoch- 
schule fiir Politik, International Institute 
for the Study of African Languages and 
Culture, American University at Beirut. 

A second group is comprised of institu- 
tions to which appropriations have been 
for their general work—e. g., Institut 
J. R. Rousseau, Geneva; American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. 

A third group consists of specific grants 
for a single definite piece of work—lInter- 
national Conference of Social Work, 
American Relief Administration, League 
of Red Cross Societies, Near East Relief, 
Russian Student Fund, and Student 
Friendship Fund. 

There are one or two other organiza- 
tions receiving support, such as the Inter- 
national Migration Service, the Inter- 
national Division of the Y. M. C. A., and 
the International Y. M. C. A. College at 
Springfield, which are situated in Amer- 
ica, but engaged in international work. 


National Federation of Settlements 


In 1884 Canon Barnett started at Toyn- 
bee Hall an experiment which has proved 
a fruitful one in the realm of social work. 
Canon Barnett and the public-spirited 
men and women whom he led worked per- 
sistently for more education, better hous- 
ing, and fairer conditions. His work di- 
rectly inspired settlements in the United 
States, in Germany, and in the Scandi- 
navian countries. His influence was felt 
in France and gave impetus to world 
movements for education. The adult 
Education Association as well as the Resi- 
dential Settlements are the fruits of his 
initiative. 

The movement spread rapidly in the 
United States in the decade following 
1890, and in 1911 the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements was formed. In 1919 
Robert A. Woods, secretary of this Fed- 
eration, made a tour of the world. He 
was greatly impressed by the work which 
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he found in the East as well as in the 
European countries, feeling that the in- 
spiration was the same and many methods 
similar, and that much could be gained 
from purposeful exchange of experience 
and conference between settlement work- 
ers in all parts of the world, and began 
to take steps to bring this about. 

Great Britain formed a federation of 
settlements in 1921 in order to co-operate 
more effectively with the settlement move- 
ment in other countries. In July, 1922, 
the first International Conference of 
Settlements was held at Toynbee Hall, in 
London. Delegates from eight European 
countries were present as well as from 
Japan, Canada, and the United States. 

During the next four years the 
National Federation of Settlements sent 
representatives into the different coun- 
tries of Europe to establish friendly rela- 
tions and to stimulate interest among the 
European settlements in the interchange 
of experience and ideas. In the same 
way guests from the European settle- 
ments were invited to visit settlements in 
the United States. A fellowship in 
memory of Canon Barnett to provide for 
exchange of workers between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States was established 
jointly by the settlement federations 
of these two countries. The acquaintance 
and understanding gained by these visits 
was excellent preparation for the Second 
International Conference of Settlements 
held at the Cité Universitaire, Paris, in 
1926. At this conference there was a 
better representation than at the previous 
one, both as to numbers and the more 
specialized interest of the delegates. An 
International Association of Settlements 
was formed and the next meeting will 
probably be held in America in 1929. 
The proceedings of the first conference, 
published under the title “Settlements 
and Their Outlook,” gives a comprehen- 
sive view of the common interests of 
settlements in many countries. The pro- 
ceedings of the second conference are pub- 
lished in French and in English (“Settle- 
ments in Many Lands”). These reports 
give a general account of the conferences 
and the work of settlements in the dif- 
ferent countries and discuss subjects of 
special interest to settlements, such as 
their relation to Education, Industry, 
Housing, and the Use of Leisure, Life in 


Rural Communities, the Teaching of 
Citizenship, Formation of Public Opinion, 
the Drama, Music, and Handicraft. 

These subjects are treated in their spe- 
cial application to life in industrial com- 
munities and the methods which have 
been found successful in creating general 
interest in them. The conferences ac- 
cent present needs and future hopes and 
try to find practical methods for bettering 
conditions and for bringing about better 
understanding between groups. They be- 
lieve in developing the facts in a situa- 
tion rather than the theory that lies be- 
hind them. 


The International Migration Service 


The International Migration Service, 
whose headquarters are in London, has an 
American branch in New York. Vis- 
countess Gladstone and Prof. Gilbert 
Murray are among its sponsors in Eng- 
land. 

The International Migration Service 
does not extend financial aid to the in- 
dividual, as that is rarely needed, but 
gives advice and aid in the best possible 
adjustment of the difficulties which mi- 
grant families and individuals encounter. 
Originally established to give people help 
in transit from one country to another 
and advice and information to those emi- 
grants not yet started on their journey, 
the International Migration Service was 
soon drawn into a third and increasingly 
important activity—that of assisting 
foreign-born residents to find a solution 
of those personal and family problems 
which require expert service abroad. The 
service now operates bureaus in several 
countries, including Greece, France, and 
the United States. 

Various Jewish organizations, even be- 
fore the Great War, performed a similar 
service on a larger scale for immigrants 
arriving in the United States. 


Probation and Related Fields 


In the application of the principles of 
social work to the courts it is acknowl- 
edged that America has led. The proba- 
tion system, the juvenile court, the domes- 
tic relations court, were first established 
in the United States and have had their 
greatest development here. All of these 
agencies of social work in the judicial and 
legal sphere have now been extended in 
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greater or less degree to Canada, England, 
and many of the continental countries, 
and are just now being introduced in 
Latin America. To a great extent these 
countries have looked to America for in- 
formation and suggestions in meeting the 
problem of effective protection of the child 
and family in the court and in lessening 
the penal population through extending 
the use of probation and crime preventive 
measures. 

Most of the contacts between represen- 
tatives of the courts and agencies work- 
ing in the courts have been in the nature 
of visits of commissions or individuals 
to this country to study our system; but 
Americans have reciprocated by studies in 
European countries and we have learned 
from them many things, especially about 
institutional work and governmental effi- 
ciency. 

The National Probation Association has 
in the last few years received a great 
number of inquiries from other countries 
for literature and information regarding 
this work, and has received visitors within 
the last few years from Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, the Philippines, England, Holland, 
Russia, Belgium, Australia and New 
Zealand, Germany, and other countries. 
This association numbers among its mem- 
bers men and women from nearly all of 
the above countries, and in addition from 
Ceylon, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Norway, India, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, and other countries. Exchange 
of publications and memberships in 
national organizations in the field of child 
welfare and prison reform between for- 
eign countries and the United States has 
been noticeably increasing in recent years. 

Americans in not a few instances have 
assisted in setting up or improving work 
of this character in other countries. 
Shortly after the war an American 
woman, Dr. Chloe Owings, who was study- 
ing in Paris, made a report and prepared 
a doctoral dissertation in the University 
of Paris on the treatment of delinquent 
children in the courts of that city. As 
the result of the interest aroused by this 
study on the part of the judges and others 
in authority, the first juvenile court in 
France was established and it has now 
been carried on successfully for eight or 
nine years. A French woman who came 
to this country to study our methods 
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served an apprenticeship in one of our 
courts, the Juvenile Court of Boston, and 
was subsequently engaged as the chief 
probation officer in Paris. 

An English jurist, Hon. T. W. Trought, 
of the Juvenile Court of Birmingham, 
came to America in 1925 to attend the 
Annual Conference of the National Pro- 
bation Association. He went back to 
England enthusiastic over methods that 
he had seen applied here in visiting the 
leading juvenile courts of the country. 
Since then he has visited many of the 
countries of Europe, working especially 
in Czechoslovakia, Russia, and Greece and 
urging the extension of juvenile court and 
probation work. He has written a book 
on the subject of probation in Europe. 

There has been very close co-operation 
between national organizations in this 
country and the English home office in 
the extension of the probation work in 
the courts in England with governmental 
aid. 

One of the outstanding books of the 
past year, “Juvenile Courts in the United 
States,” was written by a Chinese stu- 
dent as his thesis for a doctor’s degree 
at Columbia, after many hours of confer- 
ence and consultation with members of 
the staff of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation. This Chinese, Dr. Herbert H. 
Lou, has now returned to Asia, and as a 
professor in the University of Mukden is 
in a position to spread the doctrine of 
juvenile court and probation work in his 
native land and throughout Asia. 

The Prison Congress 

The International Prison Congress is 
the most official of all international or- 
ganizations except the League of Nations. 
At its meeting in London in 1925 fifty- 
three governments were represented by 
their official representatives. These in- 
cluded cabinet members, members of par- 
liament, of legislators, heads of depart- 
ments of justice, judges, professors of 
criminal law, States’ attorneys, sociol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, psychologists, an- 
thropologists, trustees, directors, superin- 
tendents of penal, reformatory, and juve- 
nile institutions, probation officers, etc. 

In 1870 the American Prison Congress 
met in Cincinnati. Governor, afterwards 
President, Hayes was president. This 
congress considered the question of an in- 
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ternational organization. Soon afterward 
the Emperor of Russia suggested to Presi- 
dent Grant the calling of an International 
Congress on Prison Reform. That con- 
gress met in London in 1872, and it has 
met approximately every five years since 
except during the period of 1910-1925. 
The International Prison Commission, 
maintained by the adhering governments, 
arranges for the quinquennial prison con- 
gress. It meets in any country only upon 
invitation of and as the guest of the gov- 
ernment. Among other places it has met 
in Budapest, Rome, Paris, Brussels. The 
next meeting is to be held in Czecho- 
slovakia, at Prague, in 1930. 

Dr. C. R. Hinderson was president of 
the Washington Congress, 1910. At that 
meeting and at London in 1925 the most 
important American contributions to 
penology were approved and recommended 
for use to the civilized governments of 
the world: (1) The American Reforma- 
tory System; (2) The Indeterminate Sen- 
tence and Parole; (3) Probation; and 
(4) Children’s Courts. 


Temperance 


On the granite boulder which marks 
the grave of Frances E. Willard in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, she is described as the foun- 
der of the world’s W. C. T. U. This or- 
ganization of women was effected in 1884 
and is now functioning in fifty-one coun- 
tries. Triennial conventions have been 
held in London, Boston, Geneva, New 
York, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and that 
for the present year is to be held in Lau- 
sanne. Its scope of work includes child 
welfare, social morals, anti-narcotic agita- 
tion, education for peace, with special 
emphasis, however, on the abolition of the 
liquor traffic. It stresses scientific teach- 
ing of the young, total abstinence in the 
individual, and prohibition as the gov- 
ernmental policy. 

Among other international conference 
organizations are the World Prohibition 
Federation, with headquarters in England, 
and the World League against Alcohol, 
with headquarters in Westerville, Ohio. 

International alcoholic congresses have 
included in their membership lists health 
experts, social workers, and educators, as 
well as those who are especially identified 
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with temperance organizations. The next 
conference will be held this summer in 
Antwerp. 


Social Hygiene 


The crusade against legalization of vice 
and the traffic in women and girls, which 
it included, was initiated by Josephine 
Butler, of England, the hundredth an- 
niversary of whose birth is being widely 
celebrated this year. This work in En- 
gland was early linked with an inter- 
national movement which included our 
own country. The attempt to abolish the 
traffic in women has now reached full 
international expression in the Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations, to the work 
of which the American Social Hygiene 
Association has contributed essential aid. 

The pioneer work of physical and social 
safeguarding of young men in the army 
and navy during the Great War, although 
initiated by American workers, became 
largely international through the consoli- 
dation of the allied forces. Dr. William 
F. Snow, general director of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, who acted 
as the organizing head of much of this 
war service, has summarized it in his 
pamphlet, “Social Hygiene and the War.” 
The points aimed at were: 


(1) To protect the military forces against 
alcohol. 

(2) To protect soldiers and navy men from 
prostitution by regulations respecting 
zones about military places. 

(3) To protect military forces and civilians 
against vice and crime by a construc- 
tive program of education, entertain- 
ment, recreation, physical contests, and 
social activities, participated in by both 
military and civil populations under the 
auspices of the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, of which Mr. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick was the chairman. 

(4) To protect both the armed forces and 
citizens from the venereal diseases by 
an adequate medical and public-health 
program. 


The international significance of this 
governmental activity during the war 18 
obvious. One of the important results 
of the co-operative action was the “All- 
American Conference on Venereal Dis- 
eases,” held in 1921 under the auspices of 
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the United States Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board, the United States 
Public Health Service, the American 
Social Hygiene Association, the American 
Red Cross, and with the active co-opera- 
tion of many other volunteer agencies. 
This conference, which was the first to 
respond to the call of the League of Red 
Cross Societies Committee to discuss 
“World Problems of Health Conserva- 
tion,” brought together representatives 
from North and South America and 
marked a new era in the crusade against 
preventable diseases by definitely includ- 
ing social and educational agencies with 
physical and medical in the movement to 
secure sound minds and sound bodies. 
The various movements mentioned 
above have been made of distinct inter- 
national significance by the appointment 
of the commissions of the League of 
Nations charged not only with inter- 
national research, but with co-operative 
social effort in the fields of health, morals, 
and industrial betterment. To these in- 
ternational commissions our country has 
contributed and is now contributing 
devoted effort. The report of the Special 
Body of Experts on Traffic in Women and 
Children, by Mr. Bascom Johnson and 
Mr. Ray H. Everett in two accessible 
pamphlets, published by the American 
Social Hygiene Association, summarizes 
both the international and _ interracial 
character of this report. They also dem- 
onstrate that social service by the case- 
work effort has entered into all this work. 
From now on international service in the 
direction of public-health and community 
welfare and of social progress must de- 
pend upon the methods worked out dur- 
ing the last fifty years in social service. 
Hence this commission on the “Inter- 
national Implications of Social Work” 
may well magnify its office in the world 
movement for peace and good will. 


Social Case Work 

Modern social case work, with its fa- 
miliar and now widely accepted principles 
and methods—social diagnosis, a definite 
and discriminating plan of treatment, ade- 
quate, appropriate relief, co-operation, the 
use both of professionally trained experts 
and friendly volunteers, accurate and serv- 
iceable records clearing through a social- 
service exchange—has developed mainly 
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in the charity organization movement, 
which came to the United States from 


England in the late seventies. Emphasis 
was placed in the earlier years on what 
are now regarded as negative principles, 
such as that organized charity must not 
proselyte, must not directly give relief, 
must investigate all cases with the idea 
that frequently, perhaps usually, relief 
will be found to be unnecessary. The pre- 
vention of the waste of overlapping and 
the repression of mendicity received 
much attention, and especially its danger 
of pauperizing recipients of charity 
through careless almsgiving. However, in 
this country, as in England and else- 
where, these programs involved or were 
supplemented by consideration of the 
social causes of poverty. Organized 
charity from the outset had a bracing in- 
fluence in its insistence on the importance 
of self-reliant character, its promotion of 
thrift savings, its advocacy of improved 
sanitation, and its insistence on the 
family’s primary responsibility for the 
welfare of its members. 

In recent years social case work has de- 
veloped differently in various countries, 
but with an ever-increasing exchange of 
ideas and experience. The application of 
American methods to the emergent situa- 
tions arising in Europe during and after 
the World War is a remarkable instance 
of successful internationalism. The 
growing desire of social workers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and for that matter 
on both sides of the Pacific, to understand 
the problems and the methods of other 
lands makes for an international spirit. 
The Family and the News Letter of the 
American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work have subscribers not 
only in European countries but in India, 
China, and Japan. 

The increasing number of foreign stu- 
dents who seek experience and training 
in the schools of social work and family 
societies in this country offers another 
means whereby social case work may ac- 
quire an international breadth. For our 
visitors are not passive learners; they 
give as well as get, and by their search- 
ing criticism of our cherished methods 
force us to apply to our social case work 
the test of its universality. 

Probably 200 social workers from the 
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United States will attend as delegates to 
the international conferences in Paris 
next month. 

In Paris, in The Hague, and in Ge- 
neva—wherever men are seeking means to 
end war—they will find apt analogies be- 


tween the world movement for interna- 
tional peace and the movements with 
which they are familiar. This adjust- 
ment of human beings by each other and 
by their environment in such a way as 
to promote the good life. 


AMID OUR FEUDS AND SCHISMS 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


E ARE in a period of marked differ- 

ences of opinion. Whether more so 
than in past eras it is difficult to say; but 
controversies, feuds, and schisms we have 
aplenty. There is our new outbreak of 
religious measles. Our most sacred 
things—the home, the school, the church, 
the state—are subjects of unmerciful criti- 
cism. Philosophers are at loggerheads. 
Scientists are little better. Social reform- 
ers are marked neither for their loveliness 
nor agreements. Caste distinctions and 
estrangements wag their ugly heads, 
while corporate injustice, hazards of in- 
dustry, the cruelties of competition, fears 
and jealousies—personal, national, inter- 
national—thrive amid programs for im- 
provement, often petty as they are ineffec- 
tive. Dogmatists jump to the saddle and 
joust viciously with each other. We are 
told publicly that the human will is noth- 
ing but a chemical reaction, that faith is 
simply a matter of digestion, and that 
all heroism is merely the product of the 
ductless glands. These views arouse the 
ire of the religionists. Liberals and con- 
servatives, absolutists and pragmatists, 
nurse their scorns, while jeremiads hold 
the upstage in the melodrama of life. 
Amid this mess of ill humors one is led 
to ask, Can we approach a general agree- 
ment upon any of the things in life that 
are really worth while? 


Two Pictures 


The answer to this question is found by 
some in the realm of reason; by others in 
the areas of emotion. Each, the realm of 
reason and the area of emotion—worthy 
the brush of some master painter—pre- 
sents an interesting scene. Consider these 
two pictures in turn. 

One may well represent the pug-faced, 
happy, altogether delightful Socrates of 


the fourth century before Christ. He 
shall be seen on his way home, turning a 
dark corner late at night. He is set upon 
by some convivial young men dressed as 
Furies, fresh young guys we would say, 
minded to banter him. The picture shall 
represent him quite undisturbed, gently 
ironical, cheerful and enthusiastic, as he 
discourses learnedly to the frolickers on 
various matters, especially on temperance. 
The kindly face of Socrates shines with 
his generous simplicity, ample courage, 
charity, magnanimity, infinite patience, 
logic, and good will. As he stands there 
in the gray of the early morning, he ap- 
pears the man perfectly at peace with the 
world, intellectual master of his own 
spirit. He is the teacher on the rational 
plain, enjoying to the full the free play 
of his moral enthusiasms. Socrates is the 
intellectual moral] enthusiast. 

There is another picture. This scene 
is before a temporary theater at one of the 
German fairs of two centuries ago. There 
are three persons—a theater manager, an 
actor, and a theater poet. They are argu- 
ing the kind of play that should be pro- 
duced. The mercenary manager pleads 
for the box office; he is interested in the 
receipts. The debonair player thinks only 
of pleasing the crowd. The fair-faced 
poet insists that what glitters is merely 
for the moment, and that it is only the 
genuine that remains unlost to posterity. 
It is this poet who holds the center of the 
picture. His form and gesture command 
attention. He is little concerned with the 
receipts or with pleasing the multitude. 
His face is touched by the light of the 
morning. His poise and presence register 
rhythm and consecration. He belongs 
with spring blossoms along the loved one’s 
path, with garlands of honor, with 
Olympus and the gods. For him life is 
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music, beauty, an epic thing. Goethe 
placed him there, at the gateway to the 
mystery of “Faust,” that we may be pre- 
pared emotionally to enter that sacred 
place. The poet is our emotional moral 
enthusiast. 

These two pictures, one of life in its 
intellectual forms, the other of the human 
soul in its emotional phases, science and 
art, have one great fact in common: both 
center in a creative, moral enthusiasm. 
The intellectual moral enthusiasm of 
Socrates, the emotional moral enthusiasm 
of the poet, are symbols of something in 
us all. The moral enthusisams of men, 
enthusisams of the head, enthusiasms of 
the heart, these are the facts that make 
life fair and tolerable. “The most im- 
portant thing in the world is the belief 
in the reality of the moral and spiritual 
values.” That is the matured opinion of 
Robert Andrews Millikan, distinguished 
physicist, who received the Nobel prize 
for isolating and measuring the ultimate 
unit of electricity. Back of our neighbor- 
hoods, our games, our sympathies, our 
achievements, our hopes, our loves, our 


“sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood and felt along the heart,” 


is one common human thing, best defined 
by the phrase “moral enthusiasm.” With- 
out it there could be no industry or com- 
merce, no homes, no schools, no church, 
no state. It opposes no creative person, 
no advocate of information, of accuracy, 
of obedience, of self-control, of health, of 
culture, of character. It curbs and cuts 
no honest effort. It sets up no fixed taboos 
in the realm of facts. Moral enthusiasm is 
the goal of the schools, for there is noth- 
ing finer than the dedication of oneself 
to a high endeavor. 

In his baccalaureate in the meeting 
house founded by Roger Williams, the 
President of Brown University recently 
put the point as follows: 


“A portrait of Rembrandt is more than a 
cunning mixture of pigments; a symphony 
of Brahms is more than so many vibrations 
per second; Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 
was something more than contractions of his 
epiglottis, and forevermore life’s bases rest 
beyond the probe of chemic test. Let no 
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belittle 
ourselves and our world into a dance of 
atoms on a mound of mud.” 


dogma, physical or metaphysical, 


Beginnings 


Since in our world of divergent views 
the one common ground for agreement is 
that any hope for a better world depends 
upon the impregnable persistence of 
moral enthusiasms, it becomes a matter 
of major interest to know whence these 
moral enthusiasms arise. It is surprising 
that science has done so little work in this 
field. One reason seems to be that men 
and women, more or less conscious of cer- 
tain moral enthusiasms, find it difficult to 
remember how they began. When asked 
to state the beginnings of his moral en- 
thusiasms, nearly every man starts by 
referring to the influences of his mother. 
He recalls certain high resolutions due to 
the love and sacrifices of his mother. This 
speaks well for him. Noble behavior 
nourished in a mother’s love is a sacred 
business. 

There are other sources of moral en- 
thusiasms. Most every man will insist 
that he learned to read when very young, 
and that he received a little aid from the 
schools. He may insist at times, how- 
ever, with Teufelsdréch, that of that 
insignificant portion of his “education re- 
ceived from the schools, little need here 
be said.” And yet early childhood ex- 
periences arouse certain enthusisams of 
some moral importance. Psychologists! 
count the training during the first and 
second years of infancy as most important. 

The man will recall little friendships, 
big in his boyhood eyes. He may smile 
a bit wistfully as he recalls himself, a boy 
of ten or eleven, in love with a comely 
maiden a little older. He may tell the 
truth and say that he loved her with such 
intensity that he dared not look her in 
the face. He may add that forever after 
he has found it easy to understand the 
meaning of the Hebrew teaching that 
man cannot see God and live. From that 
time dates the dawn of the Byron, the 
Burns, the Heine in him. 

He is convinced that self-reliance came 
to him from strange little conquests—a 
crude threshing-machine he built, with 
which he threshed his family crop of 





beans; that “home run” he made, that 
“goal” he kicked, that circus he launched 
with the aid of some smaller boys, a 
spring-board, a few stray cats, and a 
neighbor’s calf. He remembers boys who 
whipped him roundly and refused him 
entrance to the “gang” till he “licked” 
somebody in turn, which he finally did, 
to his profound self-respect and gratifi- 
cation. He recalls playing truant that 
he might wander in the woods with the 
birds and squirrels, or, perchance, that he 
might smoke cigarettes or chew tobacco 
with less than indifferent success. Little 
enthusiasms for Mother Nature, a larger 
reverence for discipline at home, a more 
critical attitude toward pleasures and 
pains, arose from such complex experi- 
ences. 

Once he stole some money from his 
grandmother and bought a brand of candy 
famous in his day—a “Jackson-ball.” 
That “Jackson-ball” gave him great satis- 
faction. But in bed that night he learned 
the pangs of remorse. The darkness be- 
came unbearable. He must tell some one 
or die. In the small hours of the early 
morning he went and confessed to his 
grandmother, to the great consolation of 
his spirit. In all the after years he has 
done few finer things than that. 

He remembers that he learned to split 
wood, to harness a horse, to husk corn, to 
trap woodchucks and other beasts. 
Against his mother’s timid wishes, he 
learned to swim. In his own judgment, 
he became the best ball-player in town. 
He organized a debating club of great 
importance. He thought it pleasant to 
stand well in school, especially to hear the 
kindly words of praise from his teacher 
or parents. He grew proud at times of 
his achievements, probably too proud. He 
saw visions of future advantages and 
planned for their realization. He heard 
honor, duty, and righteousness praised, 
and resolved more or less manfully to be 
noble, faithful, and decent. He saw a 
gentle courtesy in some sincere soul and 
he went forth to emulate that. The voice, 
dress, poise of one he revered set him to 
improving his own speech, appearance, 
manners. He caught glimpses of the 


pageantry in books, and a sense of the 
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ideal swelled within him. Thus, in a 
measure, he recalls some of the beginnings 
of those moral enthusiasms. 


Growth 


He knows more clearly the reasons for 
the enlargement of his moral enthusiasms 
through the later years. Perhaps the most 
important influence has been hero wor- 
ship, including a measure of yearning for 
the approval of women. 

In his younger manhood he was little 
interested in causes. He was concerned 
with action, with personality. He came 
in touch with the heroes of history, in- 
terpreting him to himself. As he read 
of the Norsemen, he became adventurous, 
fearless, wild. He sensed the skald in 
him. He, too, would pour forth sagas 
to the undying ages. He warmed to the 
gerfalcon, the werewolf, and the berserker. 
He fancied himself a corsair, following 
the sea-mew and cormorant in their 
flight. He drank “Skoal!” to a valor he 
longed to possess. 

He looked upon the mound-builders 
and became a toiler, conscious of his own 
aboriginal weakness. In a _ blundering 
way he conceived of himself perpetuating 
the memory of his ancestors, of protect- 
ing himself from his enemies, concerned 
with the next meal and his body-thirst. 
But when Columbus came on the scene 
his sense of industry increased, his cour- 
age arose, his perseverance became in- 
flamed. He saw in himself a new power 
and persistence. He became willing to 
risk for the faith he held. His soul would 
up and out. 

In order that he might live abundantly, 
he turned later to those who have really 
lived. He read of Buddha and of the 
peace he offers to one-third of the race; 
of Zoroaster, Confucius, or some other 
discoverer of the light. What he learned 
from them made bigotry forever intoler- 
able to him. 

He learned of Charlemagne, and felt 
the soldier rise in him, the thirst for 
power. His thoughts were thoughts of 
empire. A new romantic color tinged his 
horizon. 

He sat at the feet of Francis, sweet 
saint of Assisi. His spirit was warmed by 
that “little, poor man of God.” Francis 
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sang for him a song pitched to the 
Orphic lute of love. He caught some- 
thing of the joy and laughter of that 
Christlike man. 

He looked upon Leonardo da Vinci, 
infinite and forever questioning, the 
greatest mind of all minds, and returned 
to his little tasks lifted high by that ex- 
ample of the tremendous potential in a 
human life. 

Giordano Bruno spoke to him out of 
sixteenth-century Europe, turned him to 
evidence founded on fact, to the unity in 
the Infinite, to fearless freedom, to the 
stake, if need be, for the faith he held. 

Goethe touched his spirit with his 
magic wand, and the storm and stress of 
that great German’s earlier life found in 
him a sympathetic response. Since know- 
ing him, he would that he himself might 
soothe the wounds of the world with the 
music of some song. 

He heard of Charles Darwin. His first 
information about him was that he was 
the author of the theory that man has 
descended from the monkey. He learned 
that Darwin has rarely been highly 
thought of by the ministers. But because 
of him he became convinced that only a 
growing man can be a leader of men, and 
that an evolving moral enthusiasm is the 
only moral enthusiasm of importance. 
The more he examined Darwin’s work the 
more he became able himeslf to rise above 
suffering, as did Darwin, to work in pa- 
tience and to learn the value of little 
things. 

Another man touched his life. Look- 
ing upon his rugged, homely face, our 
friend became aware that he is an 
American citizen, proud, glad, among a 
dawn-crowned people. He felt the possi- 
bilities of triumph within himself be- 
cause of the poverty, simple sincerity, 
native humor, far-seeing intelligence, and 
achievement of the Atlantean Lincoln. 

For some years he shared the general 
conception of Ralph Waldo Emerson. He 
conceived of him as living in Concord, of 
writing prose that can be read backward 
as well as forward. He heard him called 
the Yankee Plato. He learned that for 
some reason he has been called a poet. 
But, upon further examination and the 
passing of the years, he concluded that 
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that serene, lofty sage of Concord supple- 
mented Buddha’s self-denial with a ful- 
filling enrichment, Socrates’ logic with an 
added insight, Charlemagne’s imperial 
splendor with an enriching simplicity, the 
sweet self-abnegation of Saint Francis of 
Umbria with an affirmation of this pres- 
ent world, Leonardo’s infinite variety 
with the music of a cosmic unity. Find- 
ing that Bruno’s zeal for martyrdom had 
no attraction for Emerson, it had less for 
him. Goethe’s storm and stress lost their 
appeal as he walked with Emerson. Dar- 
win’s researches in science settled into 
saner categories for him as he laid them 
beside Emerson’s researches in the depths 
of the human spirit. He concluded that 
Abraham Lincoln represents the practical 
hemisphere of the last century, Emerson 
the ideal. Looking upon Emerson, our 
friend aspired to incarnate that faith and 
philosophy as best he could in a consist- 
ent, rational, beautiful life. Emerson has 
become, therefore, the apotheosis of his 
highest self. Our friend has come to feel 
at last that he knows Emerson, that Emer- 
son was a poet indeed, the greatest our 
America has produced, an incarnation of 
what our friend longs to be, a Pierian 
spring of overflowing creative moral 
enthusiasms. 


Expressions 


Let science explain moral enthusiasm 
as it may—reduce it to imitation, vanity, 
inheritance, environment, reason, emotion, 
will, metabolism, glands; it is the per- 
meating salt of personality, separating and 
lifting man above the brute. Men achieve 
riches, sense their emptiness, and scatter 
endowments across the world in the in- 
terest of this precious thing. Art gal- 
leries, libraries, hospitals, and cities are 
the flowers of moral enthusiasm, scatter- 
ing in turn their seeds of new enthusiasms 
for tomorrow and tomorrow. Struggles 
for a new China, for a better order of 
things in the Near East and in Africa, 
for a better America, for a juster relation 
between nations, begin and flourish be- 
cause of human, moral enthusiasm. Pro- 
grams and systems, republics and empires, 
rise and fall; while remain, gradually 
improving with the passing of time, the 
creative moral enthusiasms of men. 
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Anxiously we waited breathless when a 
fair young man stepped from the un- 
known, mounted toward the east, on wings 
that dared every danger of sky and sea, 
alone. “Flying high over Cherbourg,” 
the message came, and there was weeping 
of joy around the world. The moral 
enthusiasm of one youth had touched the 
moral enthusiasm latent there in everyone 
of us. 

Fathers and mothers will forgive every 
defect in the schools if only they arouse 
within their children the sense of worthy 
endeavor, a glow of some moral enthu- 
siasm, it matters little what. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, health and skill, 
are not enough. These things become of 
importance only as they bend to the will 
of a moral enthusiasm. 

A government commission investigating 
the cause of unemployment concluded the 
more important reasons to be: first, in- 
ability; second, inefficiency; and, third, 
unwillingness. The major remedy for 
such defects is a larger devotion to ideals, 
an increased moral enthusiasm. 

Fathers and mothers of the United 
States are sending approximately 25,000,- 
000 boys and girls to the public schools, 
where they are taught by approximately 
1,000,000 teachers. Thirty-seven per cent 
of municipal budgets are for education. 
Public-school property in the United 
States is now valued at $4,000,000,000. 
In 1926 there were 4,132,000 high-school 
students, representing an increase of 100 
per cent over that of three years before. 
Evidently the major task of this genera- 
tion, set by itself, is to “educate” the 
men and women of the next generation. 
The world has never seen before such an 
expression of collective altruism. 

The reason for this seems to be an abid- 
ing faith in the teacher— 


Honest beacon throwing light across 
Savage age, barbarian misery, 
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Opening the minds of coming men 
To the starward reach and march of man. 


We place the safety of our nation in the 
hands of these teachers. We expect them 
to instruct and train with humility and 
efficiency. But, more, we trust them to 
ignite the divine spark in the lives of our 
boys and girls, to arouse them to some 
happy endeavor, with their own fine en- 
thusiasms and generous loves. 


Our Common Gleam 


The picture of the intellectual Socrates 
blends with that of the emotional poet. 
Reason and beauty are united in holiest 
wedlock. Rational and emotional schemes 
of men, sciences and the arts, advance or 
pass to their fall; but moral enthusiasms 
remain, working their miracles of human 
growth. Socrates knew, the poet felt the 
urge of an Uebermensch, a beyond man. 
So did Isaiah. So, in one of his earliest 
sermons, did the Prophet of Galilee. For 
the one said and the other affirmed: 


“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the poor: he hath sent me to proclaim re- 
lease to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 


There it is. There is man’s hope and 
challenge. There is the one great pic- 
ture we all in our best moments long 
to paint. There, in spite of feud and 
schism, is the unity of our labors and 
loves. In other terms, there is our far 
star, beckoning us as we, with the dying 
Merlin of the Arthurian tale, call our 
companions, launch our vessel, crowd our 
canvas, 

“And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam.” 





























DRAFT OF TREATY TO RE- 
NOUNCE WAR GIVEN 
FINAL FORM 


REVISED PREAMBLE — FOURTEEN 
NATIONS ASKED TO ACCEPT 

Final draft of a treaty for renunciation 
of war has been transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, for the 
acceptance of the fourteen nations which 
have participated in the negotiations. 

The proposal as now framed follows the 
original form as drawn up by Secretary 
Kellogg, except for a revision of the pre- 
amble. 

A change in the draft treaty proposal is 
the inclusion in the preamble of the British 
Dominions, India, and nations party to the 
Locarno treaties as original signatories. The 
preamble also differs from the original in its 
first three paragraphs. 

The revised draft, transmitted to Amer- 
ican diplomatic representatives abroad for 
submissal to fourteen nations with a note 
reviewing the negotiations, explaining the 
changes in the preamble, signifying the 
readiness of the United States to sign the 
compact in this form, and asking the ac- 
ceptance of the nations, was made public 
June 25 at the State Department. The full 
text follows: 


ExcetLtency: It will be recalled that, pur- 
suant to the understanding reached between 
the Government of France and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the American 
ambassadors at London, Berlin, Rome, and 
Tokyo transmitted on April 13, 1928, to the 
governments to which they were respectively 
accredited the text of M. Briand’s original 
proposal of June 20, 1927, together with 
copies of the notes subsequently exchanged 
by France and the United States on the sub- 
ject of a multilateral treaty for the renunci- 
ation of war. 

At the same time the Government of the 
United States also submitted for consider- 
ation a preliminary draft of a treaty repre- 
senting in a general way the form of treaty 
which it was prepared to sign, and inquired 
whether the governments thus addressed 
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were in a position to give favorable consider- 
ation thereto. 

The text of the identic notes of April 13, 
1928, and a copy of the draft treaty trans- 
mitted therewith were also brought to the 
attention of the Government of France by 
the American Ambassador at Paris. 


American Commentary on French Reservations 

It will likewise be recalled that on April 
20, 1928, the Government of the French Re- 
public circulated among the other interested 
governments, including the Government of 
the United States, an alternative draft 
treaty, and that in an address which he de- 
livered on April 28, 1928, before the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States explained 
fully the construction placed by my govern- 
ment upon the treaty proposed by it, refer- 
ring as follows to the six major consider- 
ations emphasized by France in its alterna- 
tive draft treaty and prior diplomatic corre- 
spondence with my government: 


Right of Self-defense Not Impaired by Treaty 


(1) Self-defense.—There is nothing in the 
American draft of an anti-war treaty which 
restricts or impairs in any way the right of 
self-defense. That right is inherent in every 
sovereign State and is implicit in every 
treaty. 

Every nation is free at all times and re- 
gardless of treaty provisions to defend its 
territory from attack or invasion and it 
alone is competent to decide whether circum- 
stances require recourse to war in self- 
defense. If it has a good case, the world will 
applaud and not condemn its action. 

Express recognition by treaty of this in- 
alienable right, however, gives rise to the 
same difficulty encountered in any effort to 
define aggression. It is the identical ques- 


tion approached from the other side. 

Inasmuch as no treaty provision can add 
to the natural right of self-defense, it is 
not in the interest of peace that a treaty 
should stipulate a juristic conception of self- 
defense, since it is far too easy for the un- 
scrupulous to mold events to accord with 
an agreed definition. 

(2) The League Covenant.—The Covenant 
imposes no affirmative primary obligation to 
go to war. The obligation, if any, is second- 
ary and attaches only when deliberately ac- 
cepted by a State. 

Article ten of the Covenant has, for ex- 
ample, been interpreted by a resolution sub- 
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mitted to the Fourth Assembly, but not 
formally adopted owing to one adverse vote, 
to mean that “it is for the constitutional 
authorities of each member to decide, in 
reference to the obligation of preserving the 
independence and the integrity of the terri- 
tory of members, in what degree the member 
is bound to assure the execution of this obli- 
gation by employment of its military forces.” 

There is, in my opinion, no necessary in- 
consistency between the Covenant and the 
idea of an unqualified renunciation of war. 
The Covenant can, it is true, be construed 
as authorizing war in certain circumstances, 
but it is an authorization and not a positive 
requirement. 

(3) The Treaties of Locarno.—If the par- 
ties to the treaties of Locarno are under 
any positive obligation to go to war, such 
obligation certainly would not attach until 
one of the parties has resorted to war in 
violation of its solemn pledges thereunder. 
It is therefore obvious that if all the par- 
ties to the Locarno treaties become parties 
to the multilateral anti-war treaty proposed 
by the United States, there would be a 
double assurance that the Locarno treaties 
would not be violated by recourse to arms. 

In such event it would follow that resort 
to war by any State in violation of the Lo- 
carno treaties would also be a breach of 
the multilateral anti-war treaty, and the 
other parties to the anti-war treaty would 
thus as a matter of law be automatically 
released from their obligations thereunder 
and free to fulfill their Locarno commit- 
ments. 

The United States is entirely willing that 
all parties to the Locarno treaties should be- 
come parties to its proposed anti-war treaty, 
either through signature in the first instance 
or by immediate accession to the treaty as 
soon as it comes into force, in the manner 
provided in Article III of the American 
draft, and it will offer no objection when and 
if such a suggestion is made. 


Guarantees of Neutrality Effective Under 
Compact 

(4) Treaties of Neutrality—The United 
States is not informed as to the precise 
treaties which France has in mind and can- 
not therefore discuss their provisions. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose, however, that 
the relatons between France and the States 
whose neutrality she has guaranteed are 
sufficiently close and intimate to make it pos- 
sible for France to persuade such States to 
adhere seasonably to the anti-war treaty 
proposed by the United States. If this were 
done, no party to the anti-war treaty could 
attack the neutralized States without vio- 
lating the treaty and thereby automatically 
freeing France and the other Powers in re- 
spect of the treaty-breaking State from the 
obligations of the anti-war treaty. If the 
neutralized States were attacked by a State 
not a party to the anti-war treaty, the latter 
treaty would of course have no bearing, and 
France would be as free to act under the 


treaties guaranteeing neutrality as if she 
were not a party to the anti-war treaty. 

It is difficult to perceive, therefore, how 
treates guaranteeing neutrality can be re- 
garded as necessarily preventing the con- 
clusion by France or any other power of 
a multilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war. 

(5) Relations with a _ Treaty-breaking 
State.—As I have already pointed out, there 
can be no question as a matter of law that 
violation of a multilateral anti-war treaty 
through resort to war by one party thereto 
would automatically release the other par- 
ties from their obligations to the treaty- 
breaking State. Any express recognition of 
this principle of law is wholly unnecessary. 

(6) Universality—From the beginning it 
has been the hope of the United States that 
its proposed multilateral anti-war treaty 
should be world-wide in its application, and 
appropriate provision therefor was made in 
the draft submitted to the other governments 
on April 13. From a practical standpoint it 
is clearly preferable, however, not to post- 
pone the coming into force of an anti-war 
treaty until all the nations of the world can 
agree upon the text of such a treaty and 
cause it to be ratified. 

For one reason or another a State so situ- 
ated as to be no menace to the peace of the 
world might obstruct agreement or delay 
ratification in such manner as to render 
abortive the efforts of all the other Powers. 
It is highly improbable, moreover, that a 
form of treaty acceptable to the British, 
French, German, Italian, and Japanese gov- 
ernments as well as to the United States 
would not be equally acceptable to most, if 
not all, of the other Powers of the world. 

Even were this not the case, however, the 
coming into force among the above-named 
six Powers of an effective anti-war treaty 
and their observance thereof would be a 
practical guaranty against a second World 
War. 

This in itself would be a tremendous serv- 
ice to humanity, and the United States is not 
willing to jeopardize the practical success of 
the proposal which it has made by condition- 
ing the coming into force of the treaty upon 
prior universal or almost universal accept- 
ance. 


Favorable Response to American Proposals 

The British, German, Italian, and Japa- 
nese governments have now replied to my 
government’s notes of April 13, 1928, and the 
governments of the British Dominions and 
of India likewise replied to the invitations 
addressed to them on May 22, 1928, by my 
government pursuant to the suggestion con- 
veyed in the note of May 19, 1928, from His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 

None of these governments has expressed 
any dissent from the above-quoted construc- 
tion, and none has voiced the least disap- 
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proval of the principle underlying the pro- 
posal of the United States for the promotion 
of world peace. Neither has any of the re- 
plies received by the Government of the 
United States suggested any specfic modifi- 
cation of the text of the draft proposed by 
it on April 13, 1928, and my government, for 
its part, remains convinced that no modi- 
fication of the text of its proposal for a 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war is necessary to safeguard the legitimate 
interests of any nation. 

It believes that the right of self-defense 
is inherent in every sovereign State and im- 
plicit in every treaty. No specific reference 
to that inalienable attribute of sovereignty 
is therefore necessary or desirable. 

It is no less evident that resort to war 
in violation of the proposed treaty by one 
of the parties thereto would release the other 
parties from their obligations under the 
treaty towards the belligerent State. This 
principle is well recognized. 

So far as the Locarno treaties are con- 
cerned, my government has felt from the 
very first that participation in the anti-war 
treaty by the powers which signed the Lo- 
carno agreements, either through signature 
in the first instance or thereafter, would 
meet every practical requirement of the situ- 
ation, since in such event no State could re- 
sort to war in violation of the Locarno 
treaties without simultaneously violating the 
anti-war treaty, thus leaving the other par- 
ties thereto free, so far as the treaty-break- 
ing State is concerned. 

As Your Excellency knows, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has welcomed the 
idea that all parties to the treaties of Lo- 
carno should be among the original signa- 
tories of the proposed treaty for the renunci- 
ation of war, and provision therefor has been 
made in the draft treaty which I have the 
honor to transmit herewith. The same pro- 
cedure would cover the treaties guaranteeing 
neutrality to which the Government of 
France has referred. 

Adherence to the proposed treaty by all 
parties to these other treaties would com- 
pletely safeguard their rights, since subse- 
quent resort to war by any of them or by 
any party to the anti-war treaty would vio- 
late the latter treaty as well as the neutral- 
ity treaty, and thus leave the other parties 
to the anti-war treaty free, so far as the 
treaty-breaking State is concerned. 
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My government would be entirely willing, 
however, to agree that the parties to such 
neutrality treaties should be original signa- 
tories of the multilateral anti-war treaty, 
and it has no reason to believe that such 
arrangement would meet with any objection 
on the part of the other governments now 
concerned in the present negotiations. 


Revision of Preamble of Proposed Treaty 


While my government is satisfied that the 
draft treaty proposed by it on April 13, 1928, 
could be properly accepted by the Powers 
of the world without change except for in- 
cluding among the original signatories the 
British Dominions, India, all parties to the 
treaties of Locarno and, it may be, all par- 
ties to the neutrality treaties mentioned by 
the Government of France, it has no desire 
to delay or complicate the present negotia- 
tions by rigidly adhering to the precise 
phraseology of that draft, particularly since 
it appears that, by modifying the draft in 
form though not in substance, the points 
raised by other governments can be satisfac- 
torily met and general agreement upon the 
text of the treaty to be signed be promptly 
reached. 

The Government of the United States has 
therefore decided to submit to the fourteen 
other governments now concerned in these 
negotiations a revised draft of a multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war. The text 
of this revised draft is identical with that 
of the draft proposed by the United States 
on April 13, 1928, except that preamble now 
provides that the British Dominions, India, 
and all parties to the treaties of Locarno 
are to be included among the Powers called 
upon to sign the treaty in the first instance, 
and except that the first three paragraphs 
of the preamble have been changed to read 
as follows: 


Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to 
promote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when 
a frank renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be made to 
the end that the peaceful and friendly re- 
lations now existing between their peoples 
may be perpetuated; 

Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought only 
by pacific means and be the result of a peace- 
ful and orderly process, and that any signa- 
tory Power which shall hereafter seek to 
promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furnished 
by this treaty. 
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Release from Obligations to State Resorting 
to War 

The revised preamble thus gives express 
recognition to the principle that if a State 
resorts to war in violation of the treaty the 
other contracting parties are released from 
their obligations under the treaty to that 
State; it also provides for participation in 
the treaty by all parties to the treaties of 
Locarno, thus making it certain that resort 
to war in violation of the Locarno treaties 
would also violate the present treaty and re- 
lease not only the other signatories of the 
Locarno treaties but also the other signa- 
tories to the anti-war treaty from their obli- 
gations to the treaty-breaking State. 

Moreover, as stated above, my government 
would be willing to have included among the 
original signatories the parties to the neu- 
trality treaties referred to by the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, although it be- 
lieves that the interests of those States 
would be adequately safeguarded if, instead 
of signing in the first instance, they should 
choose to adhere to the treaty. 

In the circumstances I have the honor to 
transmit herewith for the consideration of 
Your Excellency’s Government a draft of a 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war containing the changes outlined above. 
I have been instructed to state in this con- 
nection that the Government of the United 
States is ready to sign at once a treaty in 
the form herein proposed, and to express 
the fervent hope that the Government of 
— will be able to promptly indicate its 
readiness to accept, without qualification or 
reservation, the form of treaty now sug- 
gested by the United States. 

If the governments of Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, India, the Irish Free State, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Poland, South 
Africa, and the United States can now agree 
to conclude this anti-war treaty among them- 
selves, my government is confident that the 
other nations of the world will, as soon as 
the treaty comes into force, gladly adhere 
thereto, and that this simple procedure will 
bring mankind’s age-long aspirations for uni- 
versal peace nearer to practical fulfillment 
than ever before in the history of the world. 

I have the honor to state, in conclusion, 
that the Government of the United States 
would be pleased to be informed at as early 
a date as may be convenient whether Your 


Excellency’s Government is willing to join 
with the United States and other similarly 
disposed governments in signing a definitive 
treaty for the renunciation of war in the 
form transmitted herewith. 


Text of Draft Treaty for Renunciation of War 


The President of the United States of 
America, the President of the French Repub- 
lic, His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ire- 
land and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India, the President of the 
German Reich, His Majesty the King of 
Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 
the President of the Republic of Poland, 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to 
promote the welfare of mankind; 

Persuaded that the time has come when 
a frank renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be made to 
the end that the peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions now existing between their peoples may 
be perpetuated ; 

Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought only 
by pacific means and be the result of a peace- 
ful and orderly process, and that any signa- 
tory Power which shall hereafter seek to 
promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furnished 
by this treaty; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, 
all the other nations of the world will join 
in this humane endeavor and, by adhering 
to the present treaty as soon as it comes into 
force, bring their peoples within the scope 
of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the 
civilized nations of the world in a common 
renunciation of war as an instrument of 
their national policy, 

Have decided to conclude a treaty and for 
that purpose have appointed as their re- 
spective plenipotentiaries ——- ——- who, hav- 
ing communicated to one another their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed upon the following articles: 


Renunciation of War as National Policy 


ARTICLE I 


The high contracting parties solemnly de- 
clare in the names of their respective peoples 
that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and 
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renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another. 


ARTICLE II 
The high contracting parties agree that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among 
them, shall never be sought except by spe- 
cific means. 


ARTICLE III 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
high contracting parties named in the pre- 
amble in accordance with their respective 
constitutional requirements, and shall take 
effect as between them as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have 
been deposited at ——. 

This treaty shall, when it has come into 
effect as prescribed in the preceding para- 
graph, remain open as long as may be neces- 
sary for adherence by all the other Powers 
of the world. Every instrument evidencing 
the adherence of a Power shall be deposited 
at —— and the treaty shall immediately 
upon such deposit become effective as be- 
tween the Power thus adhering and the 
other Powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government of 
—— to furnish each government named in 
the preamble and every government subse- 
quently adhering to this treaty with a certi- 
fied copy of the treaty and of every instru- 
ment of ratification or adherence. It shall 
also be the duty of the Government of 
—— telegraphically to notify such govern- 
ments immediately upon the deposit with it 
of each instrument of ratification or adher- 
ence. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this treaty in the 
French and English languages, both texts 
having equal force, and hereunto affix their 
seals. — 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


PORTIONS RELATING TO FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The Republican Administration has no for- 
eign policy; it has drifted without plan. 
This great nation cannot afford to play a 
minor réle in world politics. It must have a 
sound and positive foreign policy, not a 
negative one. We declare for a constructive 
foreign policy based on these principles: 
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(a) Outlawry of war and an abhorrence of 
militarism, conquest, and imperialism. 

(bv) Freedom from entangling political al- 
liances with foreign nations. 

(c) Protection of American lives and 
rights. 

(d) Noninterference with the elections or 
other internal political affairs of any foreign 
nation. This principle of noninterference ex- 
tends to Mexico, Nicaragua, and all other 
Latin-American nations. Interference in the 
purely internal affairs of Latin-American 
countries must cease. 

(e) Rescue of our country from its present 
impaired world standing and restoration to 
its former position as a leader in the move- 
ment for international arbitration, concilia- 
tion, conference and limitation of armament 
by international agreement. 

(f) International agreements for reduction 
of all armaments, and the end of competitive 
war preparations and in the meantime the 
maintenance of an army and navy adequate 
for national defense. 

(g) Full, free and open co-operation with 
all other nations for the promotion of peace 
and justice throughout the world. 

(hk) In our foreign relations, this country 
should stand as a unit, and to be successful, 
foreign policies must have the approval and 
the support of the American people. 

(i) Abolition of the practice of the Presi- 
dent of entering into and carrying out agree- 
ments with a government, either de facto 
or de jure, for the protection of such gov- 
ernment against revolution or foreign attack, 
or for the supervision of its internal affairs, 
when such agreements have not been advised 
and consented to by the Senate as provided 
in the Constitution of the United States, and 
we condemn the Administration for carrying 
out such an unratified agreement that re- 
quires us to use our armed forces in Nica- 
ragua. 

(j) Recognition that the Monroe Doctrine 
is a cardinal principle of this Government 
promulgated for the protection of ourselves 
and our Latin-American neighbors, we shall 
seek their friendly co-operation in the main- 
tenance of this doctrine. 

(k) We condemn the Republican Adminis- 
tration for lack of statesmanship and effi- 
ciency in negotiating the 1921 treaty for the 
limitation of armaments, which limited only 
the construction of battleships and ships of 
over 10,000 tons. Merely a gesture toward 
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peace, it accomplished no limitation of arma- 
ment, because it simply resulted in the de- 
struction of our battleships, and the blue 
prints of battleships of other nations. It 
placed no limitation upon construction of air- 
craft, submarines, cruisers, warships under 
10,000 tons, poisonous gases or other weapons 
of destruction. No agreement was ratified 
with regard to submarines and poisonous 
gases. The attempt of the President to rem- 
edy the failure of 1921 by the Geneva con- 
ference of 1928 was characterized by the 
same lack of statesmanship and efficiency 
and resulted in entire failure. 

In consequence, the race between nations 
of the building of unlimited weapons of de- 
struction still goes on and the peoples of the 
world are still threatened with war and bur- 
dened with taxation for additional arma- 
ment. 

Tariff 

The Democratic tariff legislation will be 
based on the following policies: 

(a) The maintenance of legitimate busi- 
ness and a high standard of wages for Amer- 
ican labor. 

(b) Increasing the purchasing power of 
wages and income by the reduction of those 
monopolistic and extortionate tariff rates be- 
stowed in payment of political debts. 

(c) Abolition of log-rolling and restoration 
of the Wilson conception of a fact-finding 
tariff commission, quasi-judicial and free 
from the executive domination which has de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the present com- 
mission. 

(d) Duties that will permit effective com- 
petition, insure against monopoly and at the 
same time produce a fair revenue for the 
support of government. Actual difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and 
abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage 
of the American laborer must be the extreme 
measure of every tariff rate. 

(e) Safeguarding the public against mo- 
nopoly created by special tariff favors. 

(f) Equitable distribution of the benefits 
and burdens of the tariff among all. 

Wage-earner, farmer, stockman, producer 
and legitimate business in general have 
everything to gain from a Democratic tariff 
based on justice to all. 


Immigration 
Laws which limit immigration must be 
preserved in full force and effect, but the 


provisions contained in these laws that sep- 
arate husband from wives, and parents from 
infant children, are inhuman and not essen- 
tial to the efficacy of such law. 


Merchant Marine 

We reaffirm our support of an efficient, de- 
pendable American merchant marine for the 
carriage of the greater portion of our com- 
merce and for the national defense. 

The Democratic Party has consistently and 
vigorously supported the shipping services 
maintained by the regional United States 
Shipping Board in the interest of all ports 
and all sections of our country, and has suc- 
cessfully opposed the discontinuance of any 
of these lines. We favor the transfer of 
these lines gradually to the local private 
American companies when such companies 
can show their ability to take over and per- 
manently maintain the lines. Lines that can- 
not now be transferred to private enterprise 
should continue to be operated as at pres- 
ent and should be kept in an efficient state 
by remodeling of some vessels and replace- 
ment of others. 

We are unalterably opposed to a monopoly 
in American shipping and are opposed to the 
operation of any of our service in a manner 
that would retard the development of any 
ports or sections of our country. 

We oppose such sacrifices and favoritism 
as exhibited in the past in the matter of 
alleged sales, and insist that the primary pur- 
pose of the legislation upon this subject be 
the establishment and maintenance of an 
adequate American merchant marine. 


Armenia 
We favor the most earnest efforts on the 
part of the United States to secure the fulfill- 
ment of the promises and engagements made 
during and following the World War by the 
United States and the allied powers to Ar- 
menia and her people. 


Canal Zone 
We favor the employment of American citi- 
zens in the operation and maintenance of the 
Panama Canal in all positions above the 
grade of messenger and favor as liberal 
wages and conditions of employment as pre- 
vailed under previous Democratic adminis- 
trations. 
Alaska-Hawaii 
We favor the development of Alaska and 
Hawaii in the traditional American way 
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through self-government. We favor the ap- 
pointment of only bona fide residents to 
office in the territories. We favor the ex- 
tension and improvement of the mail, air 
mail, telegraph and radio, agricultural ex- 
perimenting, highway construction and other 
necessary federal activities in the territories. 


Philippines 


The Filipino people have succeeded in 
maintaining a stable government and have 
thus fulfilled the only condition laid down 
by the Congress as a prerequisite to the 
granting of independence. We declare that 
it is now our liberty and our duty to keep 
our promise to these people by granting them 
immediately the independence which they so 
honorably covet. 


Porto Rico 


We favor granting to Porto Rico such ter- 
ritorial form of government as would meet 
the present economic conditions of the 
island, and provide for the aspirations of her 
people, with the view to ultimate statehood 
accorded to all territories of the United 
States since the beginning of our Govern- 
ment, and we believe any officials appointed 
to administer the government of such terri- 
tories should be qualified by previous bona 
fide residence therein. 


BOOK REVIEWS | 





SUMMER READING 
(Continued) 
EarLy AMERICAN INNS AND TAVERNS. By 


Elsie Lathrop. Pp. 365. Robert McBride 
& Co., New York., 1926. Price $5.00. 


By Knowl- 
New 


OLp Houses or NEw ENGLAND. 
ton Mixer. Pp. 346. Macmillan, 
York, 1927. Price, $5.00. 


If travelers wish to learn of the past of 
the United States through automobile travel, 
an interesting preliminary would be the 
reading of these two books. 
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Old inns, most of them still standing and 
spread all over the States, have been, in the 
first book, listed, described, and, where pos- 
sible, pictured. Many quaint customs are 
traced to their sources and historic events 
placed in their settings. Apparently the au- 
thor is most familiar with the New England 
taverns, but she has gathered, also, the 
available material about those in the South 
and Middle West. 

The book by Mr. Mixer is of equal value 
to the tourist, whether he travels by auto- 
mobile or in imagination only. The author 
shows the old buildings of New England by 
picture and description; but, more than this, 
he demonstrates how these houses typify 
the liberation of thought, which was a grow- 
ing element in the generations which built 
them, and which at the same time built up 
the unique New England social and political 
structure. 


THE FaTHER OF LITTLE WOMEN. By Honore 
Willsie Morrow. Pp. 283. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, 1927. Price, $3.00. 


Pp. 315. 
Price, 


May Atcotrt. By Caroline Ticknor. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1928. 
$3.00. 


Along with the old houses of New England 
should go these two biographies. The Alcott 
family is all knit up with the artistic and 
philosophical life of early Concord. Much 
has been written of the Emersons, the Haw- 
thornes, Thoreau, and others of the group. 
“Little Women” has given immortality to the 
Alcott family. But never has the life of 
Bronson Alcott been written with just the 
spirit of appreciation that is to be found 
in this book by Mrs. Morrow. She believes 
that his ideas on primary education, so far 
in advance of his own day, ought now to be 
understood and better appraised. Though 
lamentably out of touch with the economic 
scheme of things, he is shown to be a man 
of clear spiritual vision, a man of selfless, 
gentle nobility of mind. 

Of his talented daughters, Anna, gifted 
highly in the dramatic line, married young 
and never received artistic training. Louisa. 
the energetic and practical, had real literary 
talent, and with a desultory and informal 
education in English, but urged by dire need 
to plunge early into writing, made her mark, 
though she never attained real finish of style. 
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Beth, the musician, studied little and died 
young. It is a pleasure, therefore, to 
read, from May’s letters and other sources 
in her biography by Caroline Ticknor, how 
she, at least, though late, received some 
adequate training in painting, achieved some 
little distinction abroad, and to know that it 
all came through the successes and generosity 
of her sister, Louisa. 

One wonders how it would have fared with 
the Alcott family in the present day, when 
daughters, and often wives, slip so naturally 
into bread-wining professions. 


THE BRONTE Sisters. By Ernest Dimnet. 
Translated from the French by Louise 
Morgan Sill. Pp. 256. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York, 1928. Price, $2.50. 


Among other recent biographies which 
might be chosen for summer reading we can- 
not omit this, not because of its cheerful 
subject, but because of its English setting 
and—this more particularly—because of the 
distinguished charm with which it is writ- 
ten. Fortunately, too, the translation by 
the poet, Mrs. Sill, carries over into English 
the beauty of the French original, which was 
first published in France some eighteen years 
ago. 

The human sympathy with which the 
French Catholic, Abbé Dimnet, has under- 
stood the three repressed daughters of an 
Anglican clergymen, his discriminating char- 
acterization of them and their lives and 
work, renders this a very remarkable book, 
indeed. Once begun, it is hard to lay the 
book down and, when finished, the only pos- 
sible next step is to re-read Jane Eyre, 
“Wuthering Heights,” and to search for the 
poems of the three remarkable sisters from 
the desolate moors of Yorkshire. 


Biack VALLEY. By Hugo Wast. Translated 
by Herman and Miriam Hespelt. Pp. 302. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1928. 
Price, $2.50. 


This romance of the Argentine, poorly ren- 
dered into English though it is, gives a vivid 
sense of an isolated valley, hemmed in by 
the Sierras—the valley “where the wind 
roars.” The human characters and romances 
bound together in the plot are all interest- 
ing, but the great merit of the book, to the 
North American reader, lies in the powerful 
delineation of natural backgrounds—the 
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strong local flavor adhering to the tale. The 
book, in Spanish, received several Argentine 
prizes and lately the Royal Spanish Academy 
prize. 


THe FreNcH Wire. By Dorothy Graham, 
Pp. 266. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York, 1928. Price, $2.00. 

Unlike most stories of international mar- 
riages, this tale of an American girl who 
married a Frenchman is one of perfect ad- 
justment. Denise, the early widowed hero- 
ine, fits gladly into the well-ordered life and 
traditions of the old French family she 
enters. The conflict is all between these 
gracious and lovely traditions with which 
she clothes herself and the typically Amer- 
ican lover who comes a-wooing. The story 
is a pleasing one, but, more than this, it is 
a wonderful picture of life in a Touraine 
chateau, of the French family in all its 
impersonal loyalty and abrogation of per- 
sonal freedom—of the delicate patina of an 
old-world culture. 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. By 
Dmitri Merejkowski. Translated by Ber- 
nard Guilbert Guerney. Pp. 635. The 
Modern Library, New York, 1928. Price, 
95 cents. 


Here in handy volume size is a new and 
apparently excellent translation of an old 
favorite. The Russian author gives us @ 
book which is not entirely history nor bi- 
ography, nor, indeed, romance in the sense 
of fiction. Enough of fiction and enough of 
history is here, however, to give most vivid 
pictures of Florence, Milan, and Rome of the 
fifteenth century. Across the background 
of these cities, seething with political un- 
rest and intrigue, effervescent with the new 
learning of the Renaissance, but dragging 
shackles of pagan and religious superstition, 
moves the inscrutible figure of Leonardo, the 
Master. One sees that he was never 80 
much the artist as the scientist, measuring 
and testing beauty by mathematics, always 
cool and observing, taking endless notes, in- 
venting, experimenting. Though frequently 
unexpectedly tender, because of his under- 
standing, he is shown as mind incarnate, 
high and untouched by prejudice. Savona- 
rola, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and others 
of Italy’s great, figure in the book, but far 
in the background. The life centers in the 
shops and among the pupils of Leonardo, 
through whose eyes we see him. 





